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\ppEAL ON BEHALF OF THE SUFFER- 
ING GERMANS. 


[xy our Number for ebruary last 
(p. 122), we called the attention of 
our readers to the dreadful calami. 
ties to which Germany had been 
subjected by the war, and urged 
ypon them the duty of endeavouring 
to alleviate the severity of their 
pressure. Much additional informa- 
tion has since been received ; and 
we feel that we cannot make a 
better use of a few pages of the 
present Number than in communi- 
cating a part at least of this in- 
formation, with the view of inte- 
resting their best sympathies, and 
exciting their best efforts, in behalf 
of our suffering brethren in Ger- 


p maby. 


lor ample details of the miserics 
under which they groan, we must 
refer to three Reports of the Ger- 
man Committee in the City of Lon- 


don. which may be obtuined on 


application either at the City of 
London ‘Vavern, or at Mr. Acker- 
man’s, No. 101, Strand. It is to 
these Reports we are indebted for 
the following authentic statements. 

Hamburg and Altona were In- 
vested in the middle of December, 
by Russian corps, at the distance of 
two miles from the city. It would 


Phe endless to detail all the oppres- 


sions which the unhappy inhabitants 
o Hamburg suffered from the 
French, even before the present 
A contribution of about 


vo millions and a half sterling ; the 

Plunder of the bank; requisitions 

amounting to upwards of two mil- 

lions sterling ; the destruction of all 

houses within 4.500 feet round the 
Christ. Obsery. No, 148, 
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ramparts; the oppressive order to lay 
in provisions for nine mou hs; the 
plundering of the peasants by armed 
men, in the most wanton manner, 
&c. are already sufficiently known. 
During the week before Christn AS, 
more extensive measures were odopte 
ed. Atl the suburbs, and adjacent 
villages and beautiful counts y seats, 
were burnt down, alter ouly eteht 
hours’ warning. At Christmas and 
New-Year’s Eve, large bodies of in- 
habitants were turned out: young and 
stout persons, as being dangerous; 
and old and infirm ones, as being use- 
less consumers. Soldiers and polices 
officers entered the houses by night, 
drazged the unhappy people from 
their beds, suffered them hardly to 
dress themseives, much less to tuke 
any. thing with them, confined them 
for some hours in churches, and 
turned thousands of them, a: day- 
break, out of the gates, exposing 
them to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. he property of the banisacd 
fell tothe share of the soldiers und 
of the populace. The orphan-house 
was evecuated, and upwards of four 
hundred children driven out of the 
Dam Gate te Eppendorf. From the 
hospitals and infirmaries, old and 
weak persons were driven in herds 
out of the Altona Gote : dressed in 
their festival habits, the only ones 
that were left them, they were seen 
wandering and tottering about in 
the streets of Altona Four of them 
were upwards of a hundred years 
old. Some, having been unncecus- 
tomed for a length of time, to the 
air, and exposed, half naked. to a 
cold of 19 degrees ( Reaum,) lost 
their reason. Scenes were wift- 
nessed, which illed even French 
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gens d’armes with horror and de- 
testation-—The sick were next to 
be disposed of: they were trans: 
ported in many waggons, attended 
by oiicers of the police. to Altona ; 
but there being a great scarcity of 
provisions, fuel, straw, &c. occa- 
Sioned by tbe interruption of all 
Intercourse with Holstein, some of 
these waygons were refused admit- 
tance 3 on which the poor unhappy 
wretches were throwa upon the high 
roads, where they must Dave perish. 
ed imiserabiy, bad they not been 
ullituately received, and carried into 
Altona fo the first week oi the 
new year, Daevyoust ordered the 
Infirmary without the town to be 
burned. During that night, the 
Sick were thrown on the snow, in 
the netghbourtiy field, where they 
lay till waggons arrived; on which 
the nervous, blind, maniacs, and 
those afflicted with infectious dis- 
Cuses ere promiuscuously laden. 
Eight hundred of these wretches 
were carried to Eppendorf, where 
no previous notice had been sent, 
and consequentiy where no prepa- 
ration had been made for their 
reception; so that three days alter 
their arrival, many of them were 
without shelter, and = maniacs ran 
about the streets, at the very ime that 


this place was taken by assauit by 


the Russians. “The number of per- 


sous driven away from Iflambureg, 
amounts, at this moment, to twenty- 
six thousand, besides which, twenty 
thousand have lost their houses and 
property by fre in the suburbs; 
and yet, daily, more are expelled 
and more houses burned.” 

A subsequent account from Alto. 
na, dated 8th February, adds :— 

“Tt is imposstble for you and 
your London friends to form any 
adequate idea of the number of the 
unhappy Hamburg exiies or their 
extreme distress. “Thousands ar- 
rive here without clothes, with- 
out money, without shelter—per- 
sons of every age, from the suck- 
ing babe to the tottering old man 
of ninety. I myself saw from my 
own windows, aged decrepid peo- 
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ple set down from dung carts, ang 
left to the commiseration of the 


benevolent, or utterly to perish. The 


inhabitants of Altone, as well g¢ 
the wealthy Hamburgers who hay. 
taken retuge here, do all they cap 
to alleviate the distress; but the 
number of sufferers 18 so great thy 
it is impossible to relieve all, The 
orphan house, the public baths, the 
sinall church of the United Bre. 
thren, and a large manufactory, have 
been made receptacles for the ex. 
tles 3; in addition to which all cor 
hers and recesses in Altona ave 
filled with them. ‘These poor creg- 
tures mostly jie On Gamp stray, 
without having any thing to cover 
them in this rigorous season: the 
want of fuel, linen, and blankets 
causes great want of cleanliness and 
imminent danver of disease. Alas! 
we have to contend with great dift- 
cultics : Altona being surrounded on 
one side by the Freuch, on the othe 


by the Russians, the supply of ail | 


kinds of provision is rendered ex. 
tremely difficnlt. Bread and meat 
have visen to an enormous price: 


several kinds of food are not to be | 


hed. Our houses are daily be 
siered by crowds of beggars, who 
on their knees implore a morsel ol 
black bread, made of rye mixed 
with bran: their clamour in the 
streets Is most affecting.”’ 

Tne sufferings of Dresden have 
been scarcely iess deplorabie :— 

“Its environs,” we are told, 
“Jately so remarkable for their na 
tural beauties, are now marked by 
unexampled desolation. Since the 
retreat of the French from Russia, 
this city has been incessantly 10 
volyed in the storms of war.’’ It four 
times chauged its masters, and for 
several months was the head-quar- 


ters of Bonaparte and the centre 0! | 


his operations. In consequence 0: 
this, * most of the beautiful walks 
were destroyed, many of the inbar 
bitants turned out of their houses 
which were pulled down, and whoe 
woods felled for palisadoes. Many 
wounded were brought In, and the 
already impoverished inhavitan 
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,,d to provide for ten or twelve thou. 
sand sick and helpless objects. The 
engagement, Which extended to the 
yery Walls of the city, aggravated the 
ccneral misery. The beautiful coun- 
yyescats lu the vicinity were burned 
0 the yroupd, All) the streets were 
crowded with sick and wounded, 
whom the hospitals were incapable of 
yecelving; at the same time, provi- 
jon Was to be made for the whole 
Freoch aroyy, which was concen 
rated there. JNot a loaf,’ adds the 
writer, “was tao be had; and I well 
remcenber, that for several days I was 
wider tae hecessity Of upplying to 
uuds for my scanty pittance. How 
many wretched citizens did I then 
meet, from whom absolute want ex- 
wrted bitter tears! In spite of this 
misery, the jron-bearted Napoleon 
psuinaiesy persisted In his resolu- 
tun, and continued near two months 
unger Ip the city, Whlie saupuinary 
yculons were Incessantly transforme 
ng the adjecent Villaves inic pon 
dlushes. As famin e at leneth drove 
im away, YOR May judge what must 
have been the state of the wretched 
ciuzens and country people. After 
ie departure of the French army, a 
vayviscn Of 33,000 men was lei be- 
jidat Dresden. The ciiy was new 
coomed to endure the berrors of a 
sieve; and of these some concep- 
ton miay be formcd, wien it is Cole 
sidered that a ecneral famine at last 
wipciled the French to eurrender,”’ 
Nor do these heart-rending pice 
tures of calamity apply exclusively 
tlosuch placesas Hamburgh, or Dres- 
den, or Lempste >* we could exnibit 
Uetils equall y afilic ting, from almost 
every district In Gerinany. We 
sail mercly give a specimen of 
UiCiiy See 
“Tne most distressing effect of 
the calamiuics under which LIANoveR 
has suffered for these ten years past 
is the entire ruin of the excelient 


* For some account of the sufferings at 


and near Leins: c, sce our Number for Feb- 
PUary, Pp. 12%. 


institutions established in this city 
for supporting the poor, widows and 
orphans; and of the public hospitals 
and workhouses. While the sol- 
diers, on their march, are fed and 
made comfortable in their quarters, 
our streets exhibit numbers of our 
wretched fellow-subjects wandering 
about like spectres, pale from hun- 
ger, and shivering with cold ; and 
many others, who, stretched on their 
bed of sickness, fervently pray to 
(sod to send death to release them 
from their misery. But what Is 
still more affecting, young persons, 
hitherto virtuous, plunge into vice 
to gain some few pence from the 
lorcign military, to satisfy the de- 
mands of hunger, or to assist their 
tarviay parents * 

A leuter from the Rev. M. Glden- 
dorp, of Quickborn, on the Eibe, 
dated 18th February, stetes :— 

‘Phat his father, who wus senior 
minister in the same parish, bad 
died from the cHects of horror and 
suffering occasioned by the war, 
Vhe old clergyman had often Sfty 
of the military quartered to his 
house, aad had been plundered in a 
dreadtal manner, His parish church 
had served as a fortres? to the 
French; and his parsonage for out 
works He has lett eight children 
unprovided for, Abbot Salfeld adds, 
that no class ef his majesty’s Hano- 
verian subjects have suffered more 
from the calamities of the war than 
the clergy and their widows. The 
heaviest burdens of the quartering 
of ftereign tvoops fell upon them; 
their houses betng tue best in the 
villages, and their chief emojiuments 
depending on the prosperiy of their 
parishioncrs.—He ikewise deplores 
the miserable situation of many liun- 
dreds of deserving schouimusters, 
who, witha very low Income, had to 
sustain the greatest hardships.” 

* Pat part of Saxony lying be- 
tween the Bohemian fronticr and 
Dresden, inciuding nearly ali its 
Viliages, haus of late bee a visited by 
the most direivl calamities. MNume. 
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rous armies over-ran this envied tere 
ritory during several mouths ; and the 
despair of the enemy of German 
freedum drove him to the com- 
Mission of the most outrageous ex- 
cesses, Dwellings were burnt or 
destroyed: cattle were driven away 
and perisved by famine; for pro- 
vender of all kinds was exheusted, 
and vot even corn left to sow for the 
coming year, The tenantiy of these 
once flourishing districts, heuscless 
and without bread, are now sulfer- 
under the most fatal conta- 
ns sickness; of 56,000 inhabitants, 
0,000 are offlicted with infectious 
fevers and 6000 have already fallen 
victims to therr direfuleffects. More 
than fourteen bundred families (for 
wenty-five villages are wholly de- 
stroyed) are exposed, almost naked, 
tothe melemency of winter, end have 
not even straw enough to lie upon. 
We heave made a collection in our 
town (Praocve.) to supply these un- 
fortunate people for afew days. Bat 
Bohemia has suffered too severely to 
spire much. We wished to be ena- 
bled to purchase some necessarics 
for their use. such as straw, veveta- 
bles, and medicine, and if possible 
some corn for sowing; the fields at 
present all lying waste. If this can- 
not be accomplished, the misery must 
increase.” 

{n a letter from the Committee 
which * been appointed at Leip- 
sic, to relieve the inhabitants of that 
town and its vicinity, is the following 
PasseLe i— 

“You wish us to inform you what 
places have more pardcularly  suf- 
fered, hing sides our own neighbours 
hood, the environs of [L.utzen were 


‘ . . oan a 
gre idfuliy baVa yCG, 


a 


on occasion Githe 
battle of the 2d of Alay; several vil- 
Jages were burned. tovether with the 
churetes and schocls. “Phe vicinity 
of Garioma and Nleissen was like. 
Wise crucily Iuid waste; and the 
country ci mitienous to Dresden, as 
faras beyond Pirna, is tittle better 
lesert. In Upper Lu- 
le tract between Baut- 
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zen and Gorhtz has been desolateg 
In an equal degree ; and poor Wit. 
tenberg, to which your benevolent 
attention has been already directed, 
has, together with the adjacent coun. 
try, been very severely handled. The 
monsters have committed the ypisad 
est abominations there, not eve! 

sparing the venerable monument ¥ 
thezmmortal Luther, which they have 
almost entirely ae fe 

We shall give only one extract 
more. Itis from a Ictter dated Fy. 
furt, January 14, 1814, and addressed 
to the Rev. Dr Schwabe. 

“Phe whole of last year was for us 
a time of distress, a succession of 
scenes Of horror. In the early part 
of it we suw, daily, thousands of sick 
and mutilated soldiers arrive here. ip 
the most wretched condition, ema. 
ciated with hunger and eaten up by 
vermin. It was a dreadful scene:— 
many had dicd on the road; others 
died in the street; and however ex. 
wsperated the minds of the people 
were against the French in general, 
no one could deny pity to the suffer. 
ing individuals. At first the sight 
occasioned the most painful feelings, 
but by the frequent repetition the 
mind became more callous.” 

After relating, in a lively and feel- 
ing manner, the dreadful oppressions 
and enormous exactions to which the 
inhabitants of Erturt were subjected 
during the summer and auturmn of 
1SiS, the writer proceeds to state 
their subsequent sufferings on the 
retreatof the French from Leipsic. 

“On the 22d of October we belield 
the dreadful retreat, or rather flight of 
the French, which lasted three days 
and two nights. Onthe 23th the Al- 
lies advanced before our town, and our 
misc:y reached its summit. The first 
measure of the garrison was the re- 
moval of all the salt in the town to the 
fortress, and such immense requisi- 
tions were made of all kinds of provi- 
sions, that the greatest want arose, 
Every head of cattle was taken away 
for the use of the garrison, so that not 
a single one remained to ‘the inhabl- 
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sants. During tiie bombardment, 
158 houses were burnt: the French 
prevented the citizens from check. 
ig the conilagrauon, spoiled even 
the chgines, and pulled down 72 
houses more which had remained io 
thar part of the town. On the 20th 
of December, when already the 
convention was concluded, that the 
town should be surrendered to the 
Prussiabs on the 6th of January, 
the governor demanded 68 O00 dol- 
lars drome the town; and when the 
citizens made remonstrances. SO of 
the most respectable were taken by 
nigut out of their beds, and dragged 
io the fortress ull the fast farthing 
was paid. He had paper-money to 
the amount of 27.000 dollars made, 
wid compelled the people to take it, 
thouga he himself would never take 
ay part of it in return. None of 
the requisitions whatever have been 
paid for. You would no longer 
know Lirfurt :—our beauuful cathe- 
dral Is a stable for horses, and the 
churches are turved into” block- 
houses. We are quite tmpover- 
ished.?’ 

But what has been done, it will 
be asked, to alleviate this mass of 
wretchedness ? For a full answer to 
this question, we must refer to the 
Reports already mentioned. Suffice 
it now to say, that near 80,000/. 
have been collected in this country ; 
aimost the whole of which has been 
remitted to different parts of Ger- 
many, and placed under the ma- 
jagement of Committees composed 
of persons distinguished by their 
active philanthropy as well as ge- 
heral respectability, and who are 
exerung themselves unweariedly 


? 


hot only in the careful application 


ci this bounty, but in raising ad- 
ciuonal funds for the same benevo- 
‘ent purpose. The wealthy Iam- 
burghers, who have escaped from 
the hands of Davoust, and taken 
tefuee in Altona, Bremen, Lubeck, 
ke. have made great exertions for 
the relief of their exiled townsmen, 
and they have been nobly seconded 
by the inhabitants of these towns of 
very rank. The Crown Prince of 
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Sweden and the Russian comman- 
ders have also given largely to this 
object. But if we were called to 
select the circumstances which ap- 
pears to have been chiefly operative 
in alleviating the miseries of Ger- 
many, we should say it was the 
bright example of British liberality. 
The valuable suggestions, also, of 
the Londun Committee, combined 
with the pecuniary aid they have 
afforded, have given a_ powerful 
impulse to the charitable exertions 
of those in all parts of Germany 
who have any thing left to share 
with their destitute and perishing 
neizhbours. Associations are torm- 
ing in all quarters for the purpose 
of collecung money, visiting the 
poor and the sick in their own 


dwellings, and administering relief 


in the most ecoomical and efieciual 
manner; and it hus appeared to us, 
that the arrangements they have 
adopted for these purposes exhi- 
bit a degree of prudence and judg- 
ment which afford the best pledge to 
those who may contribute to this 
object, that their bounty will not 
be misapplied.—We have been par- 
ticularly struck with the conduct 
of the ladies of Berlin. Besides 
voluntary contributions,’ we are 
told, **they formed different asso- 
Clations ; some making fine works, 
which they sold forthe benefit ot 
the hospitals;—others preparing 
large quantities of lint and ban- 
dages, and also the most nourishing 
soups and food for the convales- 
cents. Another association, at the 
head of which was the Countess of 
Winzingerode, assisted by the ladies 
Buescher and Berner, devoted their 
whole time to a personal attendance 
at the hospitals. They inspected 
the cleaning and fumigating the 
rooms, provided the sick with clean 
linen; washing their wounds. giving 


b 


them the medicines; and from the 
donations they collected, providing 
more suitable nourishment than the 
means of the hospitals could afford. 
They encouraged those poor suf- 
ferers who were obliged to undergo 
amputation, attcnded them to the 
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surgery, and after the operations con- 
veyed them to the rooms they had 
themselves fitted up for the recep- 
tion of those whose datigerous situa- 
tion required the most unreimitting 
care and attention. Thus, by their 
almost unexampled benevolence and 
unwearied assidulty, bave thousands 
been preserved to the state who 
would otherwise have perished, but 


who are now under the bauners of 


the great Blucher, fighting to avenge 
their own and their country’s wrongs. 
But not even here did the humanity 
of ihose ladies step, but was even 
extended to the widows and children 
of those who died in the hospitais, 
for the most distressed of whom 
they made collections. ‘The prin- 
ciples upun which those ladies act 
have induced her Royal Highness 
the Princess William of Prussia 
to join them, and to assist in visiting 
and personally attending tbe hos- 
pitals.” 

In short, the spirit of charity 
seems to be awake, and will doubt- 
less do much to mitigate the seve- 
rity of suffering. But so sweeping 
and extersive has been the desola- 
tion, that without much larger aid 
from this country, than has yet 
been afforded, it is only its parual 
mitigation that can be hoped for. 
We have rejoiced, therefore, to per- 
ceive that the exertions of the Ger- 
tnan Committee in the City, so truly 
honourable fo them and to the coun- 
try at large, are about to be aided 
by another committee, formed in 
the west end of the town, and 
supported by the Prince Regent 
and other Princes of the Blood, the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and many 
distinguished individuals in both 
Houses of Parliament ; and which, 
therefore, promises to command sull 
thore extensive means of relief. 
We trust, especially, that the exam- 
ple of the dignitaries of the church 
wii! influence the great body of the 
clergy ; and that the deep interest 
they have manifested on the subject 
will lead to collections in every 
church and chapel in the kingdom, 
where this suggestion has not been 
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anticipated. This were indeed a 
conduct worthy of our church and 
nation; and, in the hope of con. 
tributing to its adoption, we are 
anxious to press, by a few additional 
considerations, oi ail our readers, 
but especially on our clerical readers, 
the duty to which we have been 
pointing their attention. We only 
fear lest we should rather wevken 
than strengthen the in pressions 
which the above details must have 
already produced. 

It is an obvious remark, that the 
events of the last twenty years have 
united us in interest with almost 
every Civilized nation of the earth; 
many of which have claims on our 
gratitude, and more on our Compas- 
sion. Whatever difference of opi- 
hion may prevall as to political mea. 
sures, we all know tha: the ravages 
of war have seldorn been more dis. 
astrous than in the awlul struggle to 
which we have looked with so much 
anxiety and so maby apprehensions; 
and that tue Independence of Europe 
has been achieved, as we doubt not it 
nas been achieved, by a sacrifice most 
paintul and tremendous. It is suf- 
ficient to excite che sympathy of 
eoud nen, ita deluge, ap earthquake, 
ora pestilence have destroyed the 
beauty of the fields, and saddened the 
hearts of the people How strong, 
then, is the appeal when we know that 
the armies which have carried deso- 
jauion through a large portion of the 
Continent breathed no common ven- 
reance to ourselves; and that the 
incn who now solicit our aid in the 
day of their extremity, have borne 
the whole fury of that storm which, 
under other circumstances, would 
have swept with all its violence over 
this smiling and peaceful land.— 
Happy is it for us that we see noth- 
ing of the visitations of war !— 
Happy is it for us that the only do- 
mestic miseries which we are called 
to witness arise from the common 
visitations of providence, and the ors 
dinary vicissitudes of human things: 
How different would be the scene, 
if, like our brethren in Gerruanys 
we were compelled to behold thou 
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sunds of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages and hamiets around us strip- 
ped of their possessions, destitute of 
a home, and their families perish- 
ing with hunger! How melancholy 
would be our situation, if, instead of 
the cheertul prospects which rise on 
every side, we should contemplate 
pothing but an awtul and solitary 
waste ; the implements of husbandry 
and domestic use, tne gardens, pian- 
tations, and fruit-trees all destroyed ; 
the fields without cattle, the grana- 
ries without corn; the sick and the 
wounded destitute of all the uid re- 
quired to assuage their pain, or sup- 
port their languor, without even fuel 
to Mitigate the severity of winter, 
and with no hope but from the boun. 
ty of o:hers. We should imagine 
that miseries like these would speak 
with irresistible force to every heart. 
Phousands in this land have been 
raising the shout of triumph: every 
face has beamed with exultation ; 
the night has been lighted up with 
the splendour of day; and we have 
repeatediy listened to the welc: me 
thuuder of warlike exultation. But 
how many are weeping, while we 
rejoice! In Suxony alone, the scene 
ol these triutwphs, which have car- 
ricd gladness to every cottage in 
Great Britain, “not less than a mil- 
lion of persons are reduced to the 
most abject condition, and are now 
shedding the bitterest tears of wretch- 
edness and want.” Even without 
the afllicting details which we have 
inserted above, this one fact is sure- 
ly enough to rouse the feelings and 
the exertions of benevolence : Num- 
bers, who were lately in ease and 
comfort, have now no prospect, with- 
out Jiberal aid, but to die of hunger. 

Most earnestiy do we hope that we 
may never again be called to dwell 
on such a tale of horrors. And yet 
the task is not wholly unattended 
with gratifying reflections. To whom 
have these miserable men looked tor 
succour in their affliction? They 
turned to the land where the narra- 
tive of distress has seldom been re- 
lated in vain, The generosity of 


this island, as our own pages will 


Appeal on Behalf of the suffering Germans. Ot? 


abundantly testify, has been expe- 
rienced and acknowledged by them 
on former occasions; and we want 
no better evidence of the feelings 
which it has excited abroad, than 
the simultaneous and universal im- 
pulse which again directs the na- 
tions in the hour of their deep dis- 
tress to our shores. Where ‘s the 
British bosom which dves not beat 
high on observing this immediate 
and general testimony to the land 
that gave him birth? Whereis the 
Christian who does not, with all the 
humility of gratitude, thank God for 
that diffusion of light and truth, 
which is the parent of this extended 
charity? And to whom, under the 
providence of Heaven, are we In. 
debted for the blessing ? These poor 
Germans, who are now soliciting 
our bounty, tell of no favours con- 
ferred by themselves, and remind 
us of no obligation. But we ought 


never to forget, that if the battle of 


national liberty and independence has 
been fought upon German ground, 
there also was maintained the more 
arduous and more important conflict 
for the Scriptures of inspiration and 
for the Protestant cause. In advanc- 
ing to that part of the Continent, 
where the fetters of a deadly super- 
stition were broken, never to be re- 
united, we seem to tread on the con- 
fines of a sacred soil. While the 
rest of Europe was buried in the 
deep shades of papistical delusion ; 
while a tyrannical prince, and an 
ignorant and profligate priesthood, 
concurred to trample, in this island, 
on the consciences of men; to dcepen 
the general gloom; and to bury 
the light of Divine Truth under a 
mass of the grossest corruptions ; 
then it was that those rays ef Hea- 
ven, which were destined to pierce 
through that night of ignorance and 
vice, shot up in the plains of Sax- 
ony. Whe can forget that the coun- 
try; which is now like a desolate 
wilderness, was the country of Fred- 
erick the Wise, that great friend 
and patron of the Reformation ; and 
that Luther, the champion of Truth, 
under the protection of this goed 
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prince, sounced from that land the 
sacred trumpet which arrested the 
attenuon of Liurope, and made Ba- 
bylon, the mother of abominations, 
turn pale upon her threne, and trem- 
ble in all her palaces! [ft was ia 
Saxony that he planted his toot. 
while, with one hand, he shook tne 
towers of degwencrate Rome, and, 
with the other, unfolded to ihe long- 
ing eyes of mankind the Revelation 
of God. It was at the call of Lu- 
ther and his associates that Enwland 
arose from the dust. It was at the 
hely flame, which was kindied by 
them, that our niartyrs and contes 
sors hehted their lamps. it was on 
the foundation which they laid that 
the glorious temple of cur National 
Chureh has been built up and estab. 
lished: and while that consecrated 
flame shall burn upon our wane anid 
the song of Zion shall ascend from 
our courts, and mix eee the iat 
cics of Heaven, let the blessings of 
a grateful people poured, not in 
words, but in deeds, and in full mea- 
sure upon those who preserved, tor 
our benefit, the hallowed fire, and 
taught us to join in the everlasting 
strain, 

And let us esteem it as a cause 
of thankfulness to God, that he has 
given us the opportunity of making 
some return for these incalculable 
blessings which Germany conierred 


J 


on us inthe day tal necessity. “ 


from ber, as an instrument, we bave 
received the <i that coineth down 
from Heaven, shal! we refuse her 
the meat which perisheth? If she 
have Instructed us how to obtain the 
garments of salvation, and to enter 
into the building of God when the 
house of this our tabernacle shall be 
dissolved, shall we now leave her 
shivering and destitute? If we have 
reaped her spiritual things, is i 
much to dispense to her the eae 
of this life? Wve ask not that those 
are In want should become vich 
hrough our poverty, (though we 
cee of One who was rich, who, for 
our sakes, became poor.) but that 
they should be resciies from misery 
yy cur kindness. We solicit not 


ff A P ril, 


any to contribute beyond their power 
(thoueh such was the conduct of 
some in former Ume>s) but we call 
upon them to give liberally out of 
the abundance aaah they possess 
Let us not lose the prayers of the 
destitute, and the bheesiouwe: of those 
that are reacy to perish, Many are 
the supplications, which, by resson 
of the liberality 
been offered tor our peace and secue 
rity, even in lands professediy nos- 
tic. And who can tell how largely 
we are indebted even to tiat iInter- 
cession for the national piospe rity 


which we now enjoy? Let the same 
incense still ascend. I,et the same 
sucrifice still be offered. And let 
our peutions rise up to the God and 
Pather of us all, mingled and united 
with theirs, whose sorrows we have 
alleviated, ind whose bearts we have 
caused to sing for joy. 


Vo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tre learned and truly pious Mr 
Penn hes recentiy published an ex. 
position of Ezckrei’s prophecy, re- 
lative to Gog of the land of Magog: 
Im which he supposes Gog to be 
Bonsparte, and the land of Magog 
that large poruon of western Eu- 
rope which, unul lately, constituted 
the French empire. The ground of 
the opinion is this:— 

een Europe was. originally 
peopled by the Celts or Gauls, who 
we ba the descendanis of Gomer: but, 
at a subsequent period, it was con- 
quered and oceupicd by the Scy- 
thians or Goths, who were the dc- 
scendants of Magoe@e Fence, what 
was ence the land of Gomer, became 
the land of Mayog ; yet the remains 
of Gomer and Togarmah were min- 
led with Magog in the country: 
and accordingly the prophet de- 


scribes Gog as being at the head of 


an army composed of Gomer and 
Togarmah, as weil as of Magog; 
though. from the decided predomi- 
nance of the last, the wiole empire 
is accurately denominated the land 
Vazog 


. 
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Now, it is obvious that this whole 
superstructure rests on the position, 
that the Scythians, or Goths, are the 
lescendants of Magog; lor, if they 
be not the descendants of that Patri- 
arch, then, of course, Western Eu- 
rope, or the late French Empire, 
cannot be the land of Magog; and if 
Western Iurope be not the land of 
Magog, then Bonaparte cannot be the 
(soz who is described as the sove- 
reign of that land. 

Hence we may reasonably expect 
that the position, that the Scythians or 
Goths are the descendants of Magog, 
should be established by most incon- 
trovertible evidence ; because, wrth. 
out such establishment, the whole 
superstructure Is plainly built on the 
sand. 

But, when I looked for demonstra- 
tron of this vital position, I found 
myself completely disappointed. No. 
thing is adduced to prove the Alago- 
gian descent of the Scyihians, except 
a mere random assertion of Josephus, 
which can be rated no higher than as 
the conjecture of that historian: a 
conjecture, which must bethoroughly 
discussed before it can be admitted 
to be true. Yet, upon this conjecture, 
unsupported by a single corrobora.- 
tive fact, does Mr. Penn rear a most 
stupendous supersiructure, Wish- 
ing for further information, I turned 
to Bochart and Wells, but sull with- 
outany emolument. They both, in- 
deed, pronounce the Scythtans the 
descendants of Magog: but this they 
assert on the sode authority of the 
conjecture of Josephus, which has 
been echoed by Eustathius, and vari- 
ous other writers, both uncient and 
modern. 

Thus it appears, so far as I have 
been able to collect, that the Mago- 
vian descent of the Scythians rests 
solely upon the conjecture of Jose. 
phus: and for this conjecture it Is 
not very difficult to account Under- 
standing the prophecy of Gog, in the 
manner In which it bas always been 
understood, previous to the interpre. 
tation of Mr. Penn, he not unnaturally 
jooked tor Magog to the north of Ju- 
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dea; but, in that quarter, he knew 
not any nation more northerly than 
the Scythians: for, when Ae wrote, 
the civilized world was scarcely ac- 
quainted with the very existence of 
the great Sclavonic or Tartar house. 
Hence he pronounced the Scythiins 
to be Mayogians; adding, that by 
the Greeks they were donominated 
Scythians. The turn of his expres- 
sion may perhaps be thought to im- 
ply, that this people were by ¢heme- 
selves called Mlagogim, though styled 
Scythians by the Greeks. If, tiow- 
ever, ‘his be his intended assertion, I 
can find no evidence for the truth of 
it. Weare plainly told by Syncelius, 
that, when the Scythians became 
better known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, it was found that they called 
them:clves, in their native dialect,not 
Magogim, but Goths: aud 1 think it 
Clear enough, that Scyiha, or Scuthy 
was but a faulty wey of pronouncing 
Cuth, or Gath. Terées 
AEYOMEVOL EML 4 HL 1aIs 

As tie propinecy of Gog, accord- 
ing to the view which Mr. Penn has 
taken of it, is of the last importance 
to the Christian world, I should feel 
myself greatly obliged to himy iff 
through the medium of your publica- 
tion, or through any other channel 
most agrecable to him, he would 
jirove the descent of the Scythians 
from Magog: for, without such 
proof, I must consider the whole of 
his exposition as gratuitous. I will 
likewise thank Mr. Penn to inform 
us, on what grounds he asserts the 
Scythians to have been originally a 
nation of Europe, which thence par- 
tially emigrated into Asia, rather 
than the reverse; namely, that the 
Scvthians were originally a nation of 
Asia, which thence partially eml- 
grated into Europe. When we at- 
tempt to expound a prophecy relative 
to nauons, it is absolutely necessary 
that the genealogy of tose nations 
should be first clearly ascertwined. 
I am greatly inclined to suspect, 
though very possibly [ moy be quite 
in the wrong, that the children of 
Magog never once set foot within 
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the french Empire; unless the Huns 
of Atiulia may frossid/y have belonged 
to that family. 

With respect to Bonaparte, the 
snake as yet is scotched, not killed: 
we must wait and see, whether the 
antitype of the first mayor of the 
paluce will be slain by some new 
Brunehaut. AN INQUIRER, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


T address you, in the appropriate 
character affixed to your periodical 
publication ; that by your means an 
observation, which I have made in 
my studies, may attract more gene- 
raj sotice. 

Ata time, when the most laudable 
and vigorous exertions of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society tend to 
send the holy Scriptures to all na- 
tions, it must be more particularly 
important that the versions for 
forzign countries should be correct 
and faithful. On this, however, it 
cannot be expected that the friends 
of that noble institution in general, 
or even its conductors, should be in 
all respects competent to decide : 
and it is peculiarly incumbent on the 
learned who are skilful in any of the 
languages employed, to furnish such 
information on the subject as may 
occur to them in their researches. 
I have very small pretensions to ad- 
vance in this respect, and would 
speak with diffidence ; but the en- 
gavements, tn which [ have for 
several years been employed, have 
Jed me to the study of the Arabic: 
and in the course of my learnins 
and teaching that language, I hav 
had occasion to read many parts o 
the Arabic Bible circulated by th 
Society. In doing this, I have ob- 
served no material deviations from 
the original 5; though in the Psalms, 
and in some other parts of the Old 
Testament, the translaion seems ra- 
ther made from the Septuagint than 
from the Hebrew. 

But the otber day I discovered, 
what—all circumstances considered 
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On an important Omission in the Arabic Bible. 
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—may be allowed a singular and 
important omission; which I am 
induced to state to you, that it may 
be re-examined by more competent 
judges. 

Inthe First Epistle to Timothy, 
the first chapter and the tenth verse, 
the word avdpamrcdisais, rendered in 
our version, men-stealers, has no 
word in the Arabic to answer to it. 
I own that and the preceding verses 
were of difficult construction to me, 
with my inadequate helps; but I 
examined it over and over again, 
and I can find no word that at all an- 
swers to Cv Da moO IS ct!5. Livery other 
word is translated, but tiis is wholly 
omitted. I have another Aric 
Testament ; and in that the omission 
is supplied —L/mokkatile annasi,cir- 
cumventers of men; those who lay 
ambushment for men.’ Lvery other 
word also in my Arabic Bible is 
found in this Testament. Now, as 
it Is probable that a considerable 
number of these Bibles will eventu- 
ally be sent to the coast of Africa 
(the land and resort of men-stealers,) 
the omission is remarkable and im- 
portant, and what calls for attention, 
The faithfulness of the translation in 
other respects forbids the suspicion 
that it was intentional. Probabiy it 
is an error of the press, like the 
omission of the word of in the 
seventh commandment, in one edi- 
tion of the English Bible! But still 
it should be known and recufied. 
But, paving stated the fact, I have 
done my part. 

1 remain, &c. 
T.S., 


FAMILY SERMONS. No. LXIV. 


Acts xvii. 30.—j«Good_ commandcth ali 


men every where to repent. 


Tue doctrine of human corruption, 
though written in slmost every page 
of the Bible as with a sun-beam, 
and though strengthened by every 
thing we see and feel, is yet one 
which few cordisily embrace, and 
to which none indeed fully assent, 
but these who are themsclyes 1n 
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some measure recovered from the 
power of sin, and renewed in the 
spirit of their minds. Hence it is, 
that the opposers of this doctrine are 
not to be found in common among 
men of a holy life and heavenly 
conversation: the same Spirit who 
hath thus far sanctified them, began 
his operations by giving them deep 
and affecting views of sin. They 
are oitener to be found among those 
who are most immoral in their con- 
duct ; at least, who live without God 
in the world, But what will it avail 
those who may justly be charged 
with the guilt of much actual trans- 
gression, to deny,oreven to disprove, 
the doctrine of original sin? They 
will not deny that they, and all men, 
have sinned; and thus saith the 
Lord, ** The soul that sinneth shall 
die.’ Can any one, who is con 
vinced of this awful truth, be indif 
ferent to the inquiry, “ What must 
I doto be saved:” It is plain that 
even a whole life of future perfect 
service, suppose such a thing pos- 
sible, could not atone for past sins. 
All we can do, is already due from 
us toGod. IHlavtag done all, are we 
not still unprofitable servants ? How 
then shall future obedience atone 
for past sins or present failures ?— 
Whence, then, may the sinnerexpect 
salvation ? From Jesus Christ alone ; 
“for there is salvation in no other, 
neither is there any other name given 
under heaven, among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” He alone is able 
to wash away our sins, to deliver us 
from their guilt and punishment, to 
free us from their dominion, and to 
raise us from the death of sin to 
a life of righteousness. He is the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world. We have sinned ; 
but Christ hath died; putting away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself, and 
bearing ouwr sins in his body upon 
the tree, that we, being dead unto 
sin, should live unto righteousness. 
But how are we to be put in posses- 
sion of these unspeakable blessings? 
I answer, * Repent, and believe the 
Gospel.’’—Repent; that is, turn from 
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sin to holiness ; forsake sin; put off 
the old man, which s corrupt, and 
put on the new man, which is fa- 
shioned after God in righteousness 
and true holiness —Believe the Gos- 
pel; that is, believe the record 
which God hath given of his Son; 
listen to him, as a Teacher come 
from God; reiy on him, as your 
reat atoning Sacrifice; look to 
him, as your Mediator and In‘er- 
cessor ; and yield yourselves to him, 
as instruments of his glory, to be 
fashioned by his Word and Spirit, 
and to be saved by his mere grace 
and mercy. 

But I mean to confine myself, in 
the present discourse, to the con- 
sideration of the grace of repentance. 
The importance of the subject will 
be obvious to every one who Is ac- 
quainted with his Bible. When the 
forerunner of Christ came to prepare 
his way, he came preaching the doc- 
trine of repentance, and saying, ** Re- 
pent ye, tor the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Repent, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.’ Our 
Saviour began Ais preaching in the 
same way: “ The kingdom otf God 
is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
my Gospel; for, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” St. 
Paul assures us, in the text, that 
* God hath commanded all men, 
every where, to repent.” And St. 
Peter’s preaching is in the same 
strain: “Repent ye. therefore. and 
be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out ;—for Christ hath God 
exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance and forgiveness 
of sins.’ | 

1. Lhe obligation we are under to 
repent is from these passages suffi- 
ciently plain. Indeed, what more 
could be wanting to prove this than 
the single declaration of our Sa- 
viour, * Except ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish ?” A few short 
years mav yet be granted to the 
Impenient; but death must over- 
take theirs 3 and, if it find them sull 
in that state, the wrath of God will 
abide on them jor ever. Let us 
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then not despise the riches of God’s 
goodness and forbearance, but rather 
Jet them lead us to repentance : 
otherwise, after the hardness and 
Impeniience of our hearts, we shall 
treasure up wrath unto ourselves 
against the day of wrath and revela 
tion of the righteous judgment of 
Ged. Would to God that a view of 
this awlul judgment might tend to 
excite just fears in our minds, and to 
convince us of the necessity of re- 
pentance !—The terrors of the Lord 
Ought, indeed, to alarm our con- 
Sciences, and to rouse us to flee 
from the wrath tocome But these 
of themselves might have the effect 
of driving us to despair : God, there- 
fore, hss not only denounced wrath 
on ‘he impenitent, but has graciously 
promised mercy and favour to the 
repenting sinner. He is even now 
In Christ reconciling sinners. to 
himself. His language ts, “ Come 
unico me. all ve that labour and are 
heavy laden, and IT will give you 
rest’? Confess, and forsake your 
sins. and you shall find mercy. 
“Repent, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out ?— 
And tot only hatin God commanded 
us to repent; not only hath he in- 
vited to partake of bis mercy ; 
but tbe both promised that he will 
himseif work in us, in this respect, 
to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure. Repentance and faith are 
his eiit: Christ is exulted as a 
Piince and a Daviour te bestow them. 
Asx, and they shall be given. It 
is the office of the Uoly Spirit to 
convince us Gf sin, and to lead us 
to Christ, In other words, to rent w 
us to repentance ; out he giveth bis 
Holy Spirit also to them that ask 
hun. J trust then, that if the ter- 
rors of the Lord prevatl not with 
US, Our 
these his gracious promises, will 
constrain us to and for- 
sake our sisg—Tt might, indeed, 
appear unnecessary to press in so 
many words so plain a duty, did 
het experience prove that most 
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Saviour’s cving love, and 
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yucn’s hearts are either so hardened 
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by sin, or so distracted by worldly 
care, and business, and pleasure, that 
the view of eternal things seems 
lost, and threats and promises are 
heard with equal indifference. But 
whatever be our indifference, we 
may be assured, that, if we continue 
to disobey the call to repent, if 
we continue to reject the offers of 
pardon and forgiveness, we shall, 
ere long, lament our folly in that 
pit of ruin where repentance will 
be unavailing. “ Except ye repent, 
ye shali all likewise perish.’’ 

2. But what is repentance? NRe- 
pentance is a grace wrought in the 
heart by the sptrit of God; by 
which we are made to feel, not only 
a deep sorrow for our past sins, 
but a rooted hatred to all sin; by 
which, also, we are made to turn 
from sin to holiness, and to walk, 
for the time to come, 1n newness of 
lite. 

It is the Iloly Ghost who re- 
proves or convinces the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment. °° Zurn thou me, and I shall 
be turned,” was the prayer of the 
Church of old. C'veist is exalted to 
give repentance, This, then 
well as every other good gift, 1s 
from above, and cometh from the 
Father of Lights; and to him are 
we to look for it, for it is * God 
who worketh all’ eraces “in all” 
his children. ** We are his work- 
manship,’? namely, all who are 
created anew In Christ Jesus; tor 
‘itis God who worketh in us to 
will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” And whatis his pleasure 
* As J live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked should 
turn from his way,’ (é. ¢. repent), 
‘and jive.” 

God, then, Is the author of repent. 
ance, and by it we are made to feel 
a deep sorrow for our past sins anda 
rooted hatred to all sin. Repentance 
laments not some particular acuion, 
that may have injured our character 
or our interest, or 1s about to be fol- 
lowed by punishment; but it la- 
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ments over sin of every kind, and 
especially over that corrupt nature 
and that evil heart of unbelief which 
have been the fruitful sources of 
transgression; and this grief is ac- 
companied with a deep sense of the 
evil of sin, and an universal hatred to 
every kind and degree of it. True 
repentance Is always connected with 
a sense of having displeased a kind 
and gracious God: “ Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight.” Nor is it so 
muchthe particular action which the 
true penitent laments, as the temper 
of mind which led to it. But it is 
when he takes a view of redeeming 
love, as shown in the death and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, that his 
rulit fully appears. Then is his 
mouth indeed stopped; and while 
he looks cn Him whom his sins have 
pierced, he mourns for them, and is 
humbled under a sense of his own 
vileness. In this state, he may in- 
deed be slow to Jay hold of the prom- 
ises of God; but when he Is enabled 
to believe that Jesus Christ hath come 
to seek and to save the lost, and that 
iis blood cleanseth from all sin, then 
is his sorrow turned into joy; and 
thourb he still laments the sins he 
has committed, yet does his heart 
swell with gratitude and love to that 
God who hath given him space for 
repentance ; who hath opened his 
eyes to see the things which make 
jor his peace; who spared not his 
own Son, but freely gave bim for 
sinners; and who even now grants 
liim the blessed hope, that his sins 
are forgiven, and that he is admitted 
into the family of God. 

“his is that glorious change from 
darkness to light, that translation 
from the kingdom of Satan to that 
of God, which, under the various 
names of repentance, conversion, 
putting off the old and putting on 
the ncew-man, is always spoken of 
in the New Testament as essential 
to «salvation. And all who flatter 
themselves that they are Christians, 
without having been thus turned 
‘rom sin to holiness, without having 
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thus repented, are only deceiving 
their own souls. 

But, further, it is an essential 
mark of true repentance, that we 
bring forth fruits meet for it. By 
its fruits shall we know if our re- 
pentance be deep and genuine; and, 
if we bring not forth fruits meet 
for repentance, shall not we also be 
hewn down and cast into the fire? 
We must not only cease from evil, 
but we must learn to do well. We 
must not only refrain from what is 
wrong, but we must repair, as far as 
we can, the evil we have already 
done, and must resolve henceforth 
to walk in newness of life. In short, 
it is by the after life and conversation 
that it will appear whether we have 
truly repented. Ifwe be not purged 
from our old sins, if we be not made 
to walk in newness of life, then have 
we neither part nor lot in this matter. 
I’or as many, only, as are led by the 
Spirit of God, are the sons of God; 
and such are not only ever harmless 
and blameless, but, being led by the 
Spirit, they bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit: and these are, love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, falth, meekness, 
temperance. 

S. But let me add a few words on 
the benefits ofrepentance. Heaven, 
then, and all the blessings of 
Christ’s purchase, are in its train, 
God it is, as I have already shown, 
who works In us this good work, 
Hie hath promised not to desert the 
work of his own hands, but ty 
carry on what he hath begun unto 
the day of Christ. Though, like tie 
Prodigal, we have wandered from our 
Pather’s house, and wasted our sub- 
stance ; vet, 1f we now arise, and go 
to our Father, be will make us to 
know the roy of his salvation. There 
shall then, for us, be no condemnu- 
tion. We shall be justified from all 
things, and forgiven all our trespas. 
ses. We shall be made more than 
conquerors over all our enemies, 
through him who hath loved us. We 
shall stand by faith in his power, and 
his grace shall streagthen us. Sin, 
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that reigned unto death, shall have 
no more dominion over us ; but grace 
shall reign, through righteousness, 
unto eternal life. Nor will his care 
of us end with this life. He will 
guide us through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death : he will bring us 
into his own better land, where all 
tears shall be wiped from every eye, 
and where an abundant entrance shall 
be administered unto us into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

But let us not imagine, for one mo- 
ment, that all this will be done as a 
reward for repentance, or on account 
of our deservings. If we have re- 
pented, this is, as we have seen, the 
effect of God’s grace: it is our Sa- 
viour’s gift. The blessings that fol- 
low are the effects of the same grace 
continuing its work. Christ aione is 
the procuring cause of all these bles- 
sings. is merits, not ours, are the 
sole ground of God’s favour and ac- 
ceptance. It is in him alone, we 
have righteousness and strength. It 
is in him alone, theretore, and not in 
ourselves, that we ought to glory. 

4. Would we then perform this 
duty aright, we must frequently re- 
view our past lives, comparing them 
with the just and holy law of God, 
which cannot fail to give usa deep 
sense of our own unworthiness and 
cuilt. We must daily examine our 
hearts and «actions by the light of 
Scripture, that we may see wherein 
we fall short of the lawof God; where- 
in we have indulged any passion or 
temper displeasing to him: thus shall 
we the better prevent the inroads of 
sin; while we are led at the same 
time to see more of our own weak.- 
ness and sinfulness, of our need ofa 
Saviour, and of the extent of Divine 
love in sparing us,and doing us good. 
—We must likewise often meditite 
on the word and works of God; the 
spirituality of God’s law; the hateful 
nature of sin; the great plan of our 
redemption; the life, the actions, 
the churacter, the sufferings and 
death of our Redeemer: this will 
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tend to increase our hatred of sin, 
our desires after God and his grace. 
We must, above all, be much en- 
gaged in fervent prayer to the God and 
Father of our spirits, that he would 
create In us aclean heart, and renew 
aright spirit within us. We must 
pray to him for his grace to fit us 
for his glory, to increase our faith, 
to shed abroad his Jove in our 
hearts, and to cause us to abound 
in hepe through the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 

5. ] would conclude with pressing 
this subject oa the cousciciices of 
all present. Those who are young 
may, perhaps, be apt to flaiter them- 
selves, that it is too soon for them 
to begin the work of repentance, 
But are not the young also tnheriors 
of an eviland corrupt nature? Have 
not they also sinned against God ? 
And for these things will not God 
bring them also into judgment? 
Let me then entreat you who are 
young, now to repent and turn to 
God. Put notoff this grand work till 
custom shall have hardened you in 
sin. If you reject the grace of God 
now, it may never be offered to you 
agcin; or, if itshould, is it likely you 
will be more disposed to receive it 
when you are grown grey in iniquity, 
and when use has made sin dear to 
you? Many, it is to be feared, are 
now in outer darkness, who once 
pleased themselves with some such 
hope. ‘Trus: not to the doubtful and 
dangerous chance of a death-bed re- 
pentance. You may be hurried out 
of the world without being allowed 
time to put up one cry for mercy. Re- 
member, you have no lease of life, 
This very night may your souls be 
required of you: therefore delay not 
even till to-morrow the work of 
repentance. Do not allow yourself 
to be deceived by imagining, that 
you shall find more delight in sintul 
pleasure than in the service of God. 
This is a mistake which has ruined 
thousands. For whatever may be 
the enjoyments of worldly pleasure, 
they are at the best short-lived and 
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fleeting ; and they issue in anguish 
and despair. There is, assuredly, 
no peace—no sclid or lasting peace 
—to the wicked :—while the peace 
of God hiuiseli—a peace which pass- 
et understanding, which banishes 
every fear, and fills the soui with joy 
unspeakuble—is the portion of him, 
and of him alone, who repents and 
turns to God. 

But the subject addvesses itself to 
persons of every age, even to those 
who may have grown grey in the 
service of sin. Even these, though 
at the eleventh nour, are Invited to 
repent and turn to God: and how 
incumbent is it upon such, while 
judgement and eternity press upon 
them, to attend to the invitation! 
There is hope even ftorthem. If 
they will now come to God, repent- 
ing of their sins, and trusting in their 
Saviour, he will in no wise cast them 
out; he will receive them with joy, 
and welcome them, us the father 
in the parable his Jost but returning 
child. Now, then, is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation ; 
and, after so long a time, it is still 
called to-day. Therefore let us no 
more harden our bearts against him ; 
lest he swear in his wrath, that we 
shall never enter into his rest. 

And here I would remark, that 
repentance Is not, as some suppose, 
the work of a Christian at the 
beginning merely of his religious 
course. It will continue to be his 
daily work, until he shall lay aside 
his mortal flesh. While we remain 
in this world, we shall find daily 
and hourly cause to humble our. 
selves before God, for the sins of 
our thoughts, words, an‘ actions. It 
is not with the confident and the 
presumptuous, but with the humble, 
the lowly, andthe contrite, that God 
loves to dwell. And we may be as. 
sured, that, however strong at one 
time may have been our convictions 
of sin, and however loud may now 
be our profession of religion; unless 
we are in the daily exercise of hu- 
miliation; unless we daily repent, 
and daily bring forth fruit mect for 


repentance ; unless we are daily dy- 
ing to sin, and living unto righteous. 
ness; we are sti/l in our sins; sin 
still reigns in our mortal bodies, 
bringing forth fruit unto death. 

And now let no one among us 
make any more excuses or delays, 
but flee from the wrath to come. 
Evil pursueth sinners ; and if death 
overtake us In our sins, eternal mis- 
ery will be our portion. Yet a long- 
sulfering God has patience with us. 
The Gospel still invites us, Je- 
sus Christ still assures us he has 
no pleasure in our death, and prays 
us to turn to him, that our souls 
may live. If these things affect us 
as they ought, let us determine, 
whatsoever our hands find to do, 
to do it with all our might, for there 
is no work, nor device, nor know. 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither we are all hastening. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As you have cast a comprehensive 
glance around the extensive circle 
which your eye commands, you have 
probably been often called to lament 
the evils resulting from the absence 
of habitual self control. 

In the walks of public and of 
private life ; in man, considered as 
a part of the great community of 
the world, and as head of the little 
sphere in which his lot, as an indi- 
vidual, Is cast ; we discern but too 
many incontrovertible proofs of the 
erievances which flow from this 
source. It is to some few of the 
ills thus originating, as they affect 
us in domestic life, that 1 am now 
desirous of calling the attention of 
your readers. Where shall we find 
the man who may not see ample 
ground to deplore that we are dis- 
posed /fractically to deny truths 
which in theory we acknowledge ‘ 
Faith has for its object the wale 
word of God; and we confess it 
to be the believer’s privilege to 
walk with his Maker In the exer- 
cise of this heaveniy principle, and, 
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by the power of God’s Spirit, to 
mortify the whole body of sin. We 
also admit that they who content 
themselves with aiming at any thing 
short of this in practice, are too 
much strangers to their real state, 
and to the nature of that liberty 
wherewith Christ has promised to 
make his people free. But does our 
life correspond to our prolession? 
How often do we see the characters 
of some valuable persons clouded, 
and the influence which they would 
otherwise so justly gain greatly 
counteracted, by comparatively small 
fuults! We are feelingly awake to 
this fact in the case of our neigh- 
bours: but let us bring the matter 
nome to cur own bosoms, 

It is a trite but important remark, 
that life is made up of a succession 
of little parts; and that each day 
derives its character from the pre- 
vailing ingredients In the multitude 
of little occurrences which accom- 
pany its flight: yet, alas! on re- 
tracing our Own steps, in searching 
out our own hearts, we are disposed 
to rest satisfied with a very partial 
and limited survey. We fix upon 
some icw scattered points of peculiar 
prominence, and, uplting them into 
a whole, sit down well pieased with 
the result ; while the innumerable 
little shades, divisions, and inequali- 
ties, which have fiiled the interme- 
diate space, are lost from the view. 
Thus do our fleeting hours leave 
behind them but a varue remem- 
brance of the past; asadream when 
one awaketh, the airy vistons iloat 
faintly beiore the eye of memory. 
Self-love too steps in. and deceives 
us with her optical illusions. She 
points to a few bright spots scattered 
here and there on the surface of life, 
and, illuminating: them with  bor- 
rowed lustre, dazzles our sight. 
We yield ourselves the willing vic- 
tims of her delusory powers, and 
make no efforts to discover the de- 
ception. Butif we would know our- 
selves; if we desire tosee our cha- 
racters asthey appear to our fellow. 
mortals ang to cur God; Ictus fol- 
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low ourselves through the successive 
hours of each day. Letus mark the 
habits and the tempers which fill up 
the moments as they pass ; let us 
labour to discover (to use the words 
of the excellent Newton) whether 
‘our professions, like that of too 
many whose sincerity charity would 
be unwilling to impeach, is not great- 
ly blemished, notwithstanding our 
hopes and our occasional comiorts, 
by the breaking forth of unsanctified 
tempers, and the indulgence of vain 
desires, anxious cares, and selfish 
purposes.’? Let us iook back to the 
hours of freedom and of domestic 
privacy. Has noimpatience, resent- 
ment, or repiuing, been permitted to 
sully the fair tenor of our course ? 
Has a peevish spirit, a Wearying anx- 
lety about mere trifles, a capricious 
dissatisfaction with the minutiz of 
family arrangements, and a continual 
change of plans, never harassed 
our children or our dependants, 
and very sensibly tended, by their 
systematic recurrence, to lessen the 
argregate sum of domestic peace? 
Iiave low suspicions and petty jeal- 
ousies never, by being harboured 
within our bosoms, soured our tem- 
per? Has an unaccommodating, 
scif-indulgent spirit never practi- 
cally led us in any degree to forget 
the law of love to our neighbour ? 
—Let us dwell upon these several 
heads in our daily private self-ex- 
aminations; and, it is to be feared, 
although the shapes which these 
faults will respectively assume may 
vary with the varicties which exist 
in the natural constitutions and 
habits of the mind, and with local 
circumstances, that an impartial 
conscience will condemn very ma- 
ny of us, upon some one or more 
of these points—Nor let us de. 
ceive ourselves by regarding them 
as of trivial importance. “ Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth!”. This subject demands our 
most serious attention. Can we 
deny that it does so, when we call to 
mind the words of our Redeemer ; 
“Be ye perfect, as your Father 
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which is in heaven is perfect.’’-— that the eyes of the Lord are in 


Can we persuade ourselves that we 
are labouring to live up to the spirit 
of this command ; that we are guilt- 
jess in His eyes to whose view the 
most secret recesses of the heart are 
laid open, and who has himself de- 
clared that “ for every idle word that 
men speak they shall give account ;” 
if we are knowingly allowing our- 
selves in any one habit of sin, how- 
ever small it may appear io our par- 
tial judgments? If we attempt to 
apologize for our conduct by plead. 
ing the constitutional infirmities of 
our temper, or the debilitating and 
agitating effects of ill-health, it is to 
be feared that we are but deluding 
our own hearts ; that we are acting 
under the guidance of the author of 
all evil, and, in fact, are circumscri- 
bing the ali-sufficient power of Di- 
vine Grace. Let us “ judge our- 
seives, that we be not judged of the 
Lord.” Let us not seek to quiet 
our consciences by bringing forward 
excuses which will be swept away, 
as ** the refuges of lies,’ in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judg. 
ment.—Is any one disposed to think 
that the matter has been too strict- 
ly viewed? Let him beware lest 
he should at last too late Ciscover 
that he is ruined, by having trusted 
in this point to the delusive reason. 
ings of his own heart. Can we, 
with truth, affirm, that we labour to 
devote soul and body, every talent, 
every power, and every faculty, to 
Him who gave them; that we ict 
our light shine before men to the 
praise of [lis grace ; when we are 
habitually tolerating improprieties 
in our daily conduct which are con- 
trary, to say the least, to the cir- 
cumspection becoming our protes- 
sion, which degrade the transform. 
ing power of religion in the eyes 
of the worldly-minded, and cast a 
Snare and a rock of offence be- 
fore the steps of those who look 
up to us to guide and strengthen 
them in their course to the heaven- 
ly Canaan? We are in our judg- 


ments firmly persuaded of the om- 
upresence of God; we 
Christ. Obsery. No, 148. 


believe 


every pluce: yet, to our shame be 
it remembered, that the presence 
of a prince, a nobleman, a tellow. 
worm upon whom we depend, and 
whose favouring regards we wouid 
propitiate, will effectually smooth 
the ruffled brow, check the impa- 
ticnt word, and banish the rising 
emotion, while He * in whose fa. 
vour is lite’? is little considered! 
We look back with slight com- 
punction upon faults committed be- 
lore the Judge of Heaven and 
Earth, the bare recollection of which 
would die our cheeks with biushes 
were we informed that some frail 
mortal had been privy to our cons 
duct. 

Oh that we could truly estimate 
the evr of sin in its own inherent 
nature, and our utter helplessness 
and frailty! We might then be in. 
duced to rely for strength upon 
Him who is “ mighty to save.’ 
Our spirit, our temper, our conver- 
sation, would then more unitormly 
evince that we live in the continual 
presence of our God, Under all 
the petty vexations and cross incl- 
dents to which a fallen race of be. 
ings are liable and the vicissitudes 
of each day may expose us, we 
should hear a voice guing before us, 
and crying, * My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” Sinless perfection, it is 
true, we shall not attain while we 
are sojourners below the skies ; but 
we are awlully deceiving ourselves, 
it we deem ourselves sate while we 
are habitually neglecting to pursue 
* whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report.’’ Did we carry 
our views no farther than the pre- 
sent lite, mere selfish motives might, 
one should have conceived, be sufh- 
ciently powerful to constrain us to 
assume an amiable deportment. But, 
alas! the words of the poet present 
but too just a picture of our sin and 
folly! 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that hast survived the fall! 
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Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and 
pure 5 

Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ; too infirm, 

Or too cautious, to preserve thy sweets 

Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds inio thy crystal cup 


D ~. 





To the Editer Ge the Christian Observer, 

As the Christian Observer is read 
by many engaged in the Ministry, 
and also by several preparing for it, 
a paper way be occasicnaily admit. 
ted, with propriety, | conceive, ex- 
Clusivcly witd a view to their bene- 
fit, Of such a nature is the pre- 
scent. It contains a series of advices 
respecung the conduct proper io be 
pursued by a Minister of the Gos- 
pei, extracied from a very interest. 
ing Memorr of the late 3 i lelkle, 
author ol “the < ravelier,’?’ 
tude sweetened,’ &c. &e. Your 
Cierical readers will, I feel per- 
suaded, anticipate edificauion from 
the production of that man, who, 
though never permitted to engage 
in their sacred office, could, when 
contemplating bis views of it, use 
these memorable words: “ As J 
fee! a constant opposition in me to 
all that is holy and divine, 1 de- 
sire to be cha:med, as it were, by 
Office, to religion ; and, by a close 
exercise therein and breathing af- 
ter communion with God, to Cet, 
through his grace, the antipathy in 
my heart agaisi What Is good dis. 
pelicd, us far as my militant state 
can allow of.’ In hopes that, at 
some period or other, God would 
accept his offers of service in the 
Gospel, Mr Meikle penned the 
subjomned very ¢xcellcut maxinis ; 
which, as his bicgrapher inlorms 
Us, not Ouly show how Conscientious 
he was ip bis views, but contain 
hints which may be profitable to 
those whom God has put into the 
ministry. 

“Contract not much carnal 
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- Learn to be abused without be- 


coming angry. 
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‘“ Meddle not much with the af- 
fairs of this lite. 

‘Argue coolly, and from con- 
science, not for victory. 

+ Affect not a show of sc 
before men. 

“ Be not ashamed of piety In any 
company. 

* Whatever else thou readest, 
read a doubie peruion in the Scrip- 
tures of ‘Truth. 

* Shun familiarity with the men 
of the world, else celestial truth, as 
uttered by thee, will be contemned. 

* Care not much about thy own 
reputation, so Vruth and the Gospel 
sulicr not. 

‘¢ Learn daily move of Christ, and 
more of thyself, else thy other stu- 
dies will profit little. 

“ Seck not great things for thy- 
self; seek not great approbation, 
great applause, great Conveniences, 
cra great income: but seek eae 
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elory, Many converts, and issih 
fruits of righteousness. 

* Consider the preciousness of 
souls, the value of salvation, the 
weight of the sacred charge, the 
terrors of the Almighty, the awful 
day of account. and thine own utter 
inability :—then shalt thou have no 
vain confidence, but depend on God 
aione, 

Please all men in the truth, 
wound ot the truth to please 


‘Set thy affections on things 
ebove ; so shall spiritual things be 
y delight, and net thy burden. 

“In company. always study to 


drop something for edification; and 
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sO id a manner preach occastonally, 
as well us statedly. 

* Be much with God in secret ; 
so shall God be with thee in public. 

See that the carriage of every 
one in thy family be a pattern to al i 
observers, aud not matter of re- 
proach, to the joy of enemies. 

«Let thy charge be continually 
on thy mind; and not only pray 
wita them in public, and from house 
to house, but carry them to the 
closet, and pray for them in private. 
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‘Neglect not to visit them at all 
proper umes, but especially embrace 
those golden opportunities, sickness 
and affliction. 

** Have a fellow-feeling with the 
sufferings of all thy flock. 

“ Let thy conversation be uni- 
form; and what thou preachest on 
the Sabbath, practise through the 
week. 

* Not only press charity on the 
wealthy; but Jet thy example, ac- 
cording to thy power, show the way. 

“ Rather Jend thine ear to re. 
proaches than applauses: the first 
may let us see some foible or “_<- 
with which we are chargeable; but 
the lust is very zupt to kindle , self 
conceit, of which every one has 
enough, 

“ Act the Christian even in eat- 
ine and drinking ; and be not, 
when at a feast, though temperate 
at other Umes, 2 gluon or a wine- 
bibber. 

With respect to thy charge, con- 
sider that thou art made the sieward 
of a family, and tiieretore must, see- 
ing the great Masier allows it, pro- 
vide food for all; flesh for the 
strone. and milk for the weak. See 
that the worship of God be set up 
in all familics, and periorme 
a day; and that parents instruc 
their children in private prayer, to 
Say grace at meat, 
Sabbath. See that the rising 
ration under thy care grow in 
knowledge, and be well acquatin'ed 
with the Seriptures) Be well ac- 
quainted with the knowled 
conversation of every one that is 
admitted to the Lorda’s table. 

“ Keep an exact list, or catulocue, 
of thy charge; who is plous er 
profligate, knowing or ignorant, tn 
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ailucnce or exigence, In health or 
sick 3 and read it often. 

“ Give a pleasant ear to the com- 
mendations of others, but always 
frown away the friend that would 
commend thee to thy face. 

“ Be sparing In producing speci- 
mens of thy leariiing, or criticisms 


on the words in the original. espe- 
Clally before the unlearned ; for a 
nice grammarian may be but a no- 
vice tn the Gospel. 

‘In preaching, aim at God’s glory 
and the good of souls; and then, 
without deviating from that rule, 
please all men as much as possible. 

“Let thy sermons be always the 
fruit of much study and application ; 
and never dare to serve God with 
that which cost thee nought. 

** Never be bigoted to thine own 
Opinions, er interpretations of pare 
ticular texts, lest, in establishing 
them, thou be seeking after thine 
own fame; but if the thoughts of 
others be as orthodox and consonant 
to the analogy of faith, if it be ne. 
cessary for peace’s sake, acquicsce 
in them. 

‘“ Never show a fondness for new 
doctrines, which, among Christians, 

are little better than new gods among 
the Israelites ; but contend earnestly 
for the faith once (and bul once, oe. 
cause sufficiently) delivered to che 
Saints in the Scriptures of Truth; 
and still walk in that way which, 
though very old, is very good.” 

That the perusal of these advices, 
Mr. Editor, may be accompanied 
with the same Divine Unction with 
which they seem to have been writ- 
ten, !s the sincere wish of 

An unworthy Labour 
Lord’s vineyard, 
EBORLENSIS. 
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To the FEdiuer of the Christian Observer. 

Ix the Civistian Observer for fast 
January, A COUNTRY CURATE SO- 
licits information concerning the 
law fulness of ee other Les- 
sons for those appeinted to be read 
in churches. I © quetes, from the 
present Bishop of Ll}y’s — 7 
Charge, that prelate’s jucicto Us 

sexsonable cautbon against this de- 
viation from the Liturgy, contrast- 
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fixed to © the Second Part of the 
Homilies,” where a change of Les- 
sons, at the discretion of the officiat- 
ing minister, is not only permitted, 
but encourayed. 

Now * the Second Part of the 
Homilies’ was “set out by the 
authority of Queen Elizabeth,’’* in 
the year 1560,¢ but not sanctioned 
by Parliamem:: I conceive, therefore, 
that the ** Admonition” appealed to 
by the * Country Curate,’ could in 
no respect supersede the Liturgy, 
which was sanctioned by the Act of 
Dnitormity passed in the year 1559.4 
But, without any discussion of that 
question, it is most certain, that the 
“ Admonition’? cannot justify a de- 
parture from the present Liturgy, 
which was made a part of the law 
of th land by the Act of Unifor- 
mity passed io the year 1662. This 
statute (14 Car. I] cap. iv. sect. 
24) enacts, “that the several good 
laws and statutes of this realm, 
which have been formerly made, and 
are now 1n force, for the Uniformity 
of Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments within this realm of 
Exgiand, and places aforesaid, shall 
stand in full force and strength, to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever, 
for the establishing and confirming 
of the said book, entituled Zhe Book 
of Common Prayer andAdministration 
of she Sacraments, and other Riics 
and Ceremonies of the Church, ac- 
cording to the Use of the Church of 
England: together with the Psalter 


*® Homilies, Oxford Edit. 182, page 125. 
¢ Bishop Tomline on Article xxxv. 
¥ i Eliz. cap. ui, 
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or Psalms of David, frointed as they 
are to be sung or said in Churches ; 
and the Form or Manner of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating of Bish- 
ofis, Priests, and Deacons,’ herein 
before mentioned to be joined and 
annexed to this act; and shall be 
applied, practised, and put in use for 
the punishing of all offences contrary 
to the said laws, with relation to the 
Book aforesaid, and to no other.”? 

The penalties, which were de- 
nounced by the act of Fiizebeth 
against a wilful non-conformity to the 
Liturgy of that day, are hereby de- 
nounced against a willful non-confor- 
mity tothe present Liturgy. These 
penalties, as they affect beneficed 
persons, are: for the first offence, 
forfeiture of a year’s profit of all his 
preferment, with six months’ im- 
prisonment—for the second offence, 
a year’s imprisonment and depriva- 
tion iftso facto—mand, for the third 
offence, deprivation iftso facto, with 
Imprisonment for life. The punish- 
ment of a person not beneficed, is, 
for the first offence, a year’s impri- 
sonment—for the second, imprison. 
ment for life. See 1 Eliz. cap. ul. 
sect. 4—8, 

Thus much may suffice for the 
illegality of the practice concerning 
which the Country Curate” in- 
quires. Qn its incompatibility with 
the solemn promises and engage- 
ment of the clergy, and on the bad 
consequences that might otherwise 
result from it in a religicus and 
moral view, [ forbear to insist at 
present. 

A COUNTRY VICAR, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As a resident in the city of Oxford, I 
feel extremely desirous that tne judi- 
cious advice of “ RuUSTICUS,’”’ which 
appeared in your hichly esteemed 
Miscellany for December last should 


receive its deserved attention from 
those to whom it is addressed ; but I 
have little hope that the appeal will 
be productive of much improvement; 
unlessthe heads of Houses, the Proce 
torsand Tutors of the respective eol- 
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leges (who constitute the guardians 
and governors of all minors of their 
body) do resolve on measures simi- 
jar to those adopted by their prede- 
cessors in office, as exhibited in the 
foilowing copy of a tulio bill, head- 
ed with the University Arms. 


* At a General Meeting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and 
Proctors of the University of Ox- 
ford, June 23d, 1701, 

“ Whereas, ali undergraduates 
and minors whatsoever are strictly 
accountable, in all their matters of 
bargain and expense, to their re- 
spective tutors and governors; and 
ought not, by the laws and usages of 
this piace, to be trusted or dealt 
with for any sum or thing exceed- 
ing five shilliags in value, without 
the approbation of the said tutors 
and governors; and that, notwithe 
standing, several persons bave of late 
presuined to trust and deal with 
young scholars, tor very considera- 
ble sums of value, to the great de. 
triment ol many of them, and the 
insufferable affront to public dis- 
cipline : 

“These are straitly to charge 
and tequire all manner of persons, 
wheticr privileged or not  privi- 
leyed, of what trade or occupation 
soever, that, from the day of the 
dave hereoi, they do not buy, sell, 
trust, or bargain, with any under- 
graauate or minor whatsoever, that 
hath his residence or name in any 
college or hall in this University, 
for any sum or thing above the said 
value of five shiiiings, without the 
knowledge or express approbation 
of his tutor or governor respective- 
ly, under the penalty of being pro- 
cecved against (by disprivileging, 
discommoning, &c. according to the 
quality of the person, and nature of 
the offence) as a perturber of the 
peace and good government of this 
place. We itkewise further re- 
quire. and command all such as have 
trusted or dealt with undergraduates, 
without the knowledge of their re- 
spective tutors, beyond the value 
ef five shiliings aforesaid, that they 
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bring in true bills of all such cre- 
dits and demands as are yet unpaid 
them, to the respective tutors or 
governors concerned, at or before 
the twenty-first day of July next 
after the date hereof, under the pe- 
nalties aforesaid to be inflicted upon 
all such as shall neglect or refuse 
the same. | 
“ Roger Mander, Vice-Chancellor.” 


You are aware, sir, that young 
men are sent to the Universities 
from the age of sixteen to twenty 
years—a period of our lives which 
more especially requires the counsel 
and example of wisdom and expe- 
rience, and not unfrequently the re- 
straints of authority, to form a cha- 
racter of worth and usefulness. But 
it is much to be deplored, that 
youths, on their entrance at the Uni- 
versity, are considered men, and 
gentlemen; and, without regard to 
the situation and circumstances of 
their parents, many of whom are far 
from affluent, they soon form an ac- 
quaintance with persons whose in- 
comes far exceed their own, and 
whose style of expense they are led 
torival. The consequence is, too of- 
ten, that, from the faclilty of credit 
with the tradesmen, &c. they soon 
find themselves involved in extensive, 
unnecessary debts.—It is a painful 
task to me to enter into a detail of 
follies which some may term “the 
generous thoughtlessness of youth ;” 
but, as a father, asa Christian, I feel 
myself impelled to relate a recent in- 
stance or two “of the growing ex- 
pensiveness of a college education,” 
with the hope that they may serve as 
a beacon to all whom it may concern. 

The widow of a schoolmaster, 
whose numerous family obtained 
Royal patronage, was enabled, 
through the munificence of her be- 
nefactor, to send one of her sons to 
the University. The poor mother 
vainly hoped to see this beloved 
youth a respectable clergyman, and 
calculated that sixty or seventy 


pounds per annum, together with 
what he would receive from the 
foundation, would amply cover all 
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his expenses, and enable him to 
appear as a gentleman ; but, sad to 
tell! after he had been at the Uni- 
versity a little more than a twelve- 
month, it was found that he had 
contracted debts to the amount of 
six hundred pounds! Her prospects 
were consequently blasted, and sie 
was compelled to procure a subal- 
tern’s commission for him, and send 
him abroad, leaving his creditors 
unpaid. 

Another instance of the baneful 
effects resulting from the expensive 
habits of the undergraduates, I have 
lately witnessed in the son of a 
clergyman who held a living of 
about four hundred pounds per an- 
num, in Herefordshire. The young 
man. after taking his bachelor’s de- 
gree, received ordination, and a cu- 
racy in Wales of eighty pounds a 
year, which was his whole incoine, 
While at college, his father had 
aliowed him one hundred pounds 
a year, and he supposed that this 
allowance had covered ail his ex- 
penses ; but before the young man 
had been at his curacy six months, 
he was arrested by bis wine-mer- 
chant for one hundred and forty 
pounds. LT read a letier from the 
worthy father on this distressing 
occasion; stating, that it wrung 
him to the heart to see his only 
son on the eve of imprisonment ; 
and he with difficulty discharged 
the debt and costs. Vhis was, 
However, but the beginning of his 
sorrows, tov shortly afterwards the 
tailor was proceeding by law for the 
payment of upwards of an hundred 
pounds; and finding there were 
more debts still, the distressed par- 
ent was advised to collect the whole 
of his son’s bills, and agree to some 
method of liquidation. The aggre- 
mute amount of the debts was found 
to exceed cleven hundred pounds : 
among the items were, the confec- 
tioner’s bill, nearly one hundred 
pounds, for dinners, desserts, &e. ; 
seventy pounds for  watch-seals, 
rings, and broaches; forty-five 
pounds for whips and spurs; up- 
wards of thirty pounds for perfumes 


[A pril 


and soap; and an immense bili for 
boots and shoes, having between 
thirty and forty pairs of boots with 
him. The father’s letter to a per- 
son in Oxford concluded thus: 
‘* With many tears [I state the 
thoughticss extravagance of my 
graceless son, which has compelled 
me to borrow a large sam of money 
froma friend ; but what I feel most 
severely is, 1t deprives me of the 
means of supporunge my aged mo. 
ther, which I have done tor some 
years.” 

Surely, sir, such Instances as 
these, of which I fear there are 
very many, loudly call for the im- 
mediate attention of every Head of 
a House in both Universities, Such 
a clergyman as this, must necessari- 
ly be in that pitiable situation de- 
scribed by * Rusticus,’’ “if sum- 
moned to visit one of the poor of his 
flock, whose case calls for charita- 
bie assistance, when the recollec- 
tion of bills unpaid, only contracted 
through extraveyant hablis, checks 
his benevolence, and he is reluctant- 
ly forced to say, * Be ye warmed, or 
be ye clothed,’ while he cannot give 
them those things Which are needful 
to the body.” Vo cure these evils, 
although it might be impracticable 
to resort to the law [ have quoted 
above, yet surely much might yet 
be done: might not, for instance, 
some such ra pomegn as this be 
adopted, namely, that the Vice Chan- 
cellor, Heads of Houses: &e. should 
enact a law, that henceforth all per- 
sons dealing with members of the 
University should annually, or of- 
tener, deliver an account to the tu. 
tors of their respective demands, 
that they may be regularly transmit- 
ted to the parents, with a view te 
their early and punctual discharge. 
Many of the voung men, be it re- 
membered, probably never belore 
possessed ten pounds at one time, 
and have not been accustomed to 
habits of economy : when, therefore, 
they have the uncontrolled disposal 
of a large annual sum, not having 
learnt the value of money, it is too 
often dissipated in a very thought- 
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less and sinful manner: while, in 


addition to this, by the facility of 


credit, the imconsiderate youth is 
plunged into difficulties which prove 
incxtricable. Many advantages, I 
think, would result trom the adoption 
and steady enlorcement of some such 
regulation. Not only would the 
money intended for the becessary 
colicge expenses be applied to that 
object, Instead of being wasted on 
woinen, gies, horses, &c. 3 but bodily 
health, and vigour of mind, would be 
preserved and strengthened ; habits 
of industry, Integrity, economy, and 
seif-denial, would be formed and esta- 
blished : and these advantages would 
allect not only the Individual and 
his immediate connections, but 
would ex:end themselves to every 
department of church and state. 
PHILO PATRIA, 


on ee BIO 


To the Elitor of the Christian Observer. 

Experto crede 
Tne friends of true religion, and 
those of the Church of England in 
particular, are deeply indebted to 
yourcorrespondent Rusticus for his 
paper, In a former Number, on the 
erowlng Expensiveness of a College 
Iiducaticn. Having been myself a 
sutferer by the evils which he de- 
plores; and having obsersed the 
pernicious consequences of them in 
many, besides myself; Tani much 
rejoiced to find the subject discussed 
in the pages of the Christian Ob- 
correspondent, with the spirit of a 
rentleman, no less than with the 
affectionate piety of a sincere 
Christian. 

As fav as any reformation can be 
expected to originate with the under- 
sraduates themselves, nothing, I 
think, can be added to the excellent 
remarks of © Rusticus.’’ [f they ve- 
Main uninfluenced by his eloquent 
appeal totheir hopes of future usetul- 
hess In the ministry ; to the concern 
they must feel for the general inter- 
ests of religion; to the deep but una. 
vailing sorrow, the grievous but in- 


evitable consequences, which will 
follow the habits of thoughtless ex- 
travagance in which they indulge ; 
we must abandon the hope that they 
ever will spontaneously Institute a 
new mode otf conduct. But, ad- 
mitting, as 1 do, the weight of these 
arzuments, and happy as [ am to 
add my testimony to that of * Rusti- 
cus,” that there are wiaby of our 
acudemical youth who recognise the 
authority of the Christian Observer 5 
many who are anslous to revulate 
their conduct by the rules of the 
Bible ; there sttil are circumstances 
which cause, In my mind, very 
serious doubts, whether these amla. 
ble delinquents are likely to set 
about the cure of their own ma. 
lady; whether, for such a purpose, 
the voice of persuasion wiil have 
sufficient power, unaided by the arm 
of authority. 

It is weli known, that young men 
are seut to college at avery early 
ave. The majority of freshmen are 
seventeen or eighteen years old; 
some younger. Add to this, that 
the investiture of the academical 
robe may almost be considered as 
the moment of emancipation from 
authority. For, although a con- 
formity to certain rules is indispen- 
sable ; although the Dean peremp-~ 
torlly requires the attendance of the 
undergraduate at chapel, and the 
‘Tutor at lectures; and although 
flagrant offences may subject him to 
severe punishment from the officers 
of the college or the university ; 
still there are many, and not un- 
important, parts of his conduct, let 
chtirely to his own discretion. He 
may keep a horse, and a servant; 
he may give frequent and expensive 
entertainments ; he may even avow- 
ediy neglect the proper studics ef 
the place; and yet, conforming to 
the rules | have mentioned, and 
perhaps to some bothers of the same 
nature, he may not only escape 
censure. but be considered, to use 
the college phrase, “a regular man.” 

The conclusion, to which I am 
led by these facts, 1s the following— 
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and it is no Jess true because a 
hackneyed observation—either, that 
it would be advisable not to send 
our young men to college at so 
early an age ; or, that the authority 
of the tutor should be more exerted. 

Your correspondent will perhaps 
tell me, that he is writing to young 
men who stand in no need of disci- 
pline ; who are influenced, in the 
main, by right principles ; and who 
only require to be reminded, that 
those principles should be brought 
into action. Be it so. And from 
hence [ draw avery strong argument 
in favour of my position. If they, 
whose dispositions and general con- 
duct are formed upon principles 
which constitute the surest preser- 
vative from evil, and the strongest 
incitement to good conduct, are be. 
trayed into practices unworthy of 
their Christian profession; how 
needful is it, that those who live not 
under the influence, nor, in fact, re- 
cognise the authority, of scriptural 
injunctions, should be restrained by 
compulsory means from practices 
which tend, not only to their own 
ruin, but, by their example, to that 
of others also ! Besides, if authority 
were used, who would be the first 
to give effect to its exertions? They, 
no doubt, who know, by implication 
at least, from the records of infalli- 
ble truth, the indispensable duty of 
submission to their superiors; they, 
who have been instructed that they 
“must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake’? Others might comply with 
the injunction from a fear of the 
penal consequences of disobedience ; 
the Christian would do so from an 
approbation of its fitness and excel- 
lence, and from the habitual desire 
of his heart to conform in every 
particular with the will of God. 
If the standard of right conduct 
were thus erected, voung men of 
this character, I doubt not, would 
be the very first to rally round it. 
Many of them probably have secret 
misiivings, if not serious reeret, on 
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account of the practices we lament. 
But common example gives a sanc- 
tion to them; and the absence, to 
say the least, of all discouragement 
on the part of their superiors, adds 
incredibly to the force of that sanc- 
tion. If the authority of their su- 
periors were exerted in an opposite 
direction, they would, lam persuad- 
ed, find little difficulty in contending 
with the common example. 

That the tutor of a college has it 
in his power greatly to curtail the 
expenses of his pupils, admits not of 
adoubt. Atthe college of which [ 
am a member, the cook presumes 
not to send a dinner or supper to 
the rooms of any undergraduate, 
without the written permission of 
his tutor, This permission is rarely 
withheld, except as a punishment 
for recent irregularity. If a dis- 
cretionary power of this nature is 
lodged, as it undoubtedly is, with 
the tutor, I appeal, sir, to the good 
sense of your readers, whether it be 
not a vain pretence that the restitu- 
tion of stricter discipline in our uni- 
versities isanimpracticable measure. 

It must also be allowed, that the 
undergraduate’s bill is, in many 
cases, swelled to an enormous size, 
Without any fault of his own, from 
the extravagant charges ofthe uni- 
versity tradesmen. These persons 
are subject to many bad debts from 
the members of the university ; and 
the method which they take to re. 
imburse themselves is, notoriously, 
that of raising: their prices to an 
exorbitant height. Is it not obvious 
that this evil might be much cor- 
rected, if the tutors of colleges reso- 
lutely refused to employ any trades- 
man who gave credit to the under- 
graduates beyond a certain amount? 

But, besides those to whom au- 
thority Is entrusted, there are others 
who might contribute much to the 
removal of those abuses which 
form the subject of our present con- 
sideration. I speak principally of 
the Fellows of colleges resident in 
the university 5 most of whom have 
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some acquaintance amongst the un- 
dergraduates. I must be allowed to 
express my opinion that many of 
these, men too, in many insiances, 
who profess themselves the friends 
of religion, have shewn a lamentable 
tameness in this’ particular.—When 
I first went to college, [took with me 
letters of introduction tosome mem. 
bers of the university, of unquestion- 
abie picty, and no inconsiderable rank 
in the republic of letters. They 
treated me with flattering marks of 
civility; and fora time perhaps my 
conduct gave me some Claim to their 
regard. Soon, however, I was ied 
into habits to which I am sure they 
could not be strangers, and which, I 
am equally sure, they couid uot ap- 
prove. But they never expressed 
their disapprobation, and they con- 
tinued to honour me with unaltered 
attention to the close of my academl- 
cal life. Doubtless, this attention 
was well meant; and the kindness 
from which it flowed merits my 
warmest gratitude. But had that 
kindness shewn itself in earnest and 
friendly remonstrances on the impro. 
pricty of my conduct, I feel a strong 
persuasion that i should not be com. 
pelled, as I am, to reflect, witn inel- 
fectual sorrow, on the consumption 
of many pounds, and, which is of more 
awful importance, of many hours, 
in luxurious indulgence, and indolent 
or dissipated amusements. 

May He, in whose hand are the 
hearts of all men, so dispose the 
hearts of the governours and other 
eraduates of our universities, that 
they may watch over the young and 
inexperienced members, with sedu- 
lous and affectionate anxiety! And 
may He so incline the hearts of the 
young to habits of study, retirement, 
frugality, and devotion, that in those 
hallowed seats of science “true reli- 
gion anduseful learning may flourish 
and abound, and that there never may 
be wanting” from them “a supply 
of fit and able men, duly qualified to 
serve God both in church and state 1” 

URKBANUS. 

Christ. Observ. No. 148. 


On Dr. Marsh’s Abingdon Letter. 229 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

THE respectable medium the Chris 
tian Ovserver offers for communica 
tion with .be public, must be my 
apolocy for troubling the Editor with 
the annexed Ceruficate for lnserucn: 
itis brought torward tur no purpose 
of contention, but simply toserve the 
Cause of justice. 

Yuu are vo stranger (oa spurious 
letter, insert. d by Dr. Marsh iv nis 
Repiy to Dr. Miiner’s Strictures, 
Written In the assumed language of 
a Quaker, having a post mark upon it, 
which induced .ne Doctor tuim xine 
that his Correspondent resided ac or 
hear Abingdon, in Berksnire —i am 
aware that the whole Society of 
Friends can hardly be responsibie ior 
the intemperance of a single ticine 
ber, if the fact were Just as it las 
been represented to the public; but 
When tiere is the clearest evide.ce 
that there is not an individual of toeir 
persuasion in being. of the name af- 
fixed to tne * Abingdon Letier,’ and 
while Dr. Marsh, not content with 
bringing the subject forward in two 
publications, has continued to imsist 
upon the correctness of his asseriuons, 
by public livitation to“ all gentiemen 
who may doubt the authenticity of the 
Abingdon Letter to call upon him aud 
see that letter, an examination of 
which will convince them that it is 
authentic ;”? we need not vesurprised 
that respectable persons, resident in 
Berkshire and Oxtordshire, stould 
show some anxiety to counteract the 
effect of such a delusion; tor my 
own part, I confess, that I could 
hardly repress a smile at such a spe. 
cimen of the Professor’s ingenuny ! 
The mere exhibition of a letter prove 
the authenticity of t!—The letter 
must be genuine—tor here itis ! Dane 
gerous logic | To reason thus, would 
give Currency to the grossest frauds, 
and render forgery a safe as wei as 
profitable employment. Nota Buink- 
of-England note could be refused 
payment, however clumsily ex: cue 
ted. True or false is out of the jues- 
tion—Here is the note, and that is 
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meontrovertible proof of 
genuine, andno forgery: 
Iam, &c. 
AMICUS. 


its being 


‘We the understened, resident at 
the pluces respectively set against 
our names, do hereby certify that 
there Is ho person, professing with 
the people calied Quakers,of he name 

f James Waites, James Whitin, 
or James Whiting, in the nelgibour. 
hvod of Abingdon, nor has been to 
our knowledge ; and further, that we 
know of no person, in connection 
witi the aforesaid Society, who bears 
either of the above names, In the 
counties of Berks or Oxon, or else- 
where, 

* Robert Allen, Abingdon, Re: 

Jas Farin: 
Cia. Royo! Is, Far liana, ditto. 


Jere. Walits, Abnedon, diito. 


ks. 


Reynolds, don, ditto. 


Roh. Reynoids, Paringdcn, ditto. 


Tir ’ Skenuir, 
Don Rutter. Witney, ditto. 
kK. Swati. il niey. diito. 


feseph Muy, Heniey, dcitio.”’ 


Vitncy » Oxon. 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF EMULATION, 


(Core luded froma » } 49, 


Wukew we consider the great im- 
portance of a right mapagement of 
the ¢emfer iw the formation of the 
Christian character, it cannot be a 
matter of surprise that IT shouid re- 


ph eee of yvour readers 


rematkKs OD that 


the 
few 

closing this too-long-protrected dice 
cussion on the subject of 
It must be even 
object of Emulation is most 
mate, the motive for carrying it on 
most Liudable, and the means wholly 
ubexcepuonabie, Urat sull it may be 
conducted ina very bad sptrii. Joy 
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at the failure of others, undue exul. 
tuilos at your own success, with the 
woe tribe of splenetic vapours at 
th, > osnect, or. under the imme- 


dive dash of disuppointine nt, are the 
‘oo ready and untortunute associates 


On the Principle of Emulation. 


| April, 


of the human mind in ever 
Wiich brings 1 mito cop 
ers. Lake the effects of that species 
of Exnuistion which is necessarily 
Impled im what is (batefully I was go- 
ine to say, from its abuse >) denominat - 
ed an argument between two persons, 
inet their argument, or cal it the 
comparison of their ideas, take place 
upon one of the gravest points of the 
Jhristian vellgion. et their honest 


Vv pursuit 
tucl with oth. 


motive be to acquire clear notions 
upon the subject, and so to glorify 
God.—Ailss! how very soon will 
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vation of the mind and temper of the 
pupil, before he be fully aliowed the 
use of any species of game ot com- 
petition; and the first dawnings of 
a quarrelsome or Contentious spirit 
are to be the signal for laying aside 
the racket or the board. Truly 
enough, 2 am not surprised et these 
instruments of competition being so 
easily dismissed, when upon his own 
principles i was rather inconsistent 
toadmit them at all; “ asuperiority”’ 
in such pursuits being almost lite- 
rally * sought for4ts own sake.” Nor, 
indeed, should | have any preat 
objection to their being Jaid aside 
from such a cause, with this single 
varlauion from your correspondent’s 
plan ; that the pupti should be rather 
persuaded to lav them aside himself 
as dangerous to his own peace, than 
be forcibly deprived ofthem asa mere 
punishinent tor having misused them, 


From this” latter measure. I own, 
] see much hazard lest an incre aAS- 


result, Vi hich 


1. 3 
would appear at amore laycurabie 


shoud 


lng fondness 


Opportebnhky 
Bat my principal diMculty in the 
afiuir lies hb have 


ere. Atter vou 


forbid your child the use of the bat, 
orthe board, vou must, a fortror?, 
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disputatious tempers war! 
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the end of life, amount almost to a 
total prolib'tion to converse. Tn 
your correspondent wil 
Coubtiess reply, Converse we must, 
argue we must; any prohibition to 
the contrary would be absurd: there- 
fore rather warn your pupil of his 
natural temper; put him on his 
guard against his favourite propen. 


this case 
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sity ; teach him “ to be sober, andte 
waich unto prayer ;” direct him te 
that source of instrucuen’ where 
alone be can Jearn to be “ meek 
and iowly in heart 5’? and then send 
him forth, not with a padlock on 
his lips or a chain on his thoughts, 
but armed with ihe whole armour 
of God, and furnished with principles 
which can worthily influence his 
reason, or direct his speech. 

Now, without any desire to ad- 
vocute the cuuse of games of com. 
petition, it is extraordinary, hever- 
theless, that it shouid occur to me, to 
apply just this same mode of conduct 
and precaution to the lesser danger 
arising from their 
‘The advocate for amusement would 
say, that children must be amused ; 
that It is scarcely possible to devise 
eames in which some mcde of com. 
petition will not be found; cond, that 
the warning beiorchard where ne- 
cessary (and where is it not!) will 
probably more salutarily, 
with the insmediate opportunity of 
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moderate use! 
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puting it Into practice, than a bare 
removal of all possible tem ptation, 
ws you vainly think, to an Indefinite 
distaice. 
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depravity, become liabie; and, so to 
disiniss him, covered with every hu- 
Mean and divine pro ecuon tn your 
power, to the arena of usetul and 
honourable combat. 

But we are here again upon nar- 
row ond unfavourable ground. We 
are supposlug emulation hlabie to 
precuce ajl the il tempers which 
your correspondent would charge 
upon it. We are supposing to the 
utmosi limitof its dangers; without 
takin into the account the power it 
possesses Of an opposite kind; the 
tendency which unquestionably re- 
Sides ip It to recuty its own abuses. 

The effect of Evulation in cor- 
recilug those very teeiings of pride 
Wich. it was admitted. might some- 
tines give birth to it, bas been al. 
ready noticed. And, however para. 
dosical it may appear, | have no 
cificulty in affirming, that lis opera. 
tion forward upon its own effec's, 
will be eventually as beneficial as we 
have proved its operation backward 
on its cause to be.-——thetemper which 
it may fora time excite, li will itself 
provide the means of ultimately 
extinguishing ——-A well-regulated 
sch ol upon the principles of Emu. 
lation (noi where beating and box- 
ing, and pulling the hair. and spit- 
ting in the _ of the unsuccessful 
candidcte are privileges allowed to 
the conqueror, as we have feard is 
the case in some Lancastrtan schools) 
affords, I strongly believe. one of the 
besi cures that exist, for the very 
obiguity of tempcr complained of. 
Grout that some sour looksand spite- 
fui wishes glance across the brow of 
the disappointed yeuth, upon the 
firs few unsuccessful trials of his 
skill; how soon does he learn that 
the induleence of these — is 
no teady road either to success in 
future, or to the favour of bis master 
or bis com;etitors in school?) Per- 
Naps another experiment, bv tts 
success, dispels, with an unexpected 
vleam. the gathering clouds: and the 
mick elernations of fortune soon 
eave but little space either for brood- 
eM mortifice ‘tions of failure, 
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or exulting in the triumphs of victo- 
ry. In classes of any magnitude, 
personal competition 1s of beccssity 
wholly lost in a general struggle for 
the highest place. The pupil ts soon 
made to fecl that for his approxima- 
tion to the top of his class, or his 
distance from it, he is mainly de- 
pendent on his own conduct. ‘To at. 
tain it, he readily excuses In another 
the effort which he had tue moment 
belore made himself. He even learns 
to sympathize with his fellow in a 
failure of which he has felt the 
smart. Otten will you see in such 
contests the must amiable traits of 
disinterested generosity; and even 
Obe competitor assisting another to 
attain that eminence, with which 
both have learnt to associate the 
rewards of diligence and the appro- 
bation of the master. In contests 
of a higher order, other emotions 
prevall c.;ually destrustive of the low 
feelings of a petty jealousy. In uni- 
versily-examinations, the solemnity 
of the preparation, the gaze o} spec- 
tators, the importance of the prize, 
and the future consequences of the 
award, all seem to carry the mind 
beyond itself, and to produce more 
than half the purifying effect attri- 
buied by Aristotle to tragedy itself. 
The mortal combatants learn a mu- 
tual feeling, and embrace in com- 
mon danger. If some extraordinary 
cases of sturdiness or spleen occur, 
which are sure to be noticed and 
scouted, I believe the examination- 
room to be, on the other band, a 
scene where the noblest feelings of 
a reciprocal regard have been called 
into exercise. And whilst on this 
subiect “we speak that wedo know, 
and testify that we have seen,” the 
reader, perhaps, will be better pleas- 
ed by’a more autbentic testimony 
to the same efiect, contained in your 
vn pages, Mr Editor, in the able 
cue of the late venerable und 
ever-lamented Dr. Jowett of Cam- 
bridge. 
“In mathematical pursuits, and 
in subjects of natural philosophy, 
though these two friends” (the late 
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Professor of Civil Law aad the vene- 
rabie the Dean of Cariisle) * were of 
the same academical year, and for 
some time likely to have been com- 
petitors for the University-honours 
at degree time, they constantly read 
toyether, afforded mutual assistance 
to each other, and always commun. 
cated the respective progress they 
were making, without the least re- 
serve or jealousy.” Christian Ob- 
server for December, 1813. p. 822.— 
J will not amuse myself, sir, with 
imagining the vain attempts of your 
correspondent to throw aside this 
solitary instance of a good-tempered 
Emulation; nor theregret 1 might 
suppose him to feel taat he should 
have rested the proof of the possi- 
bility of his Anti-I;mulation schemes 
on a solitary instance of success. I 
will rather allow him many instances 
of success in education conducted, as 
he fancies, without the aid of Emu- 
lation. I will keep my own krow- 
ledge of the temper in which open 
and avowed Ei:mulation may be con- 
ducted, tomyself. I will “argue the 
quesuon on abstract grounds ;” and 
1 will undertake to maintain, that an 
education conducted to the exclusion 
of the ordinary modes of Emulation, 
with any given number down to one 
alone, as the subject of the experi- 
ment, shallbe more likely to excite, 
and be less calculated to reduce, an 
ungracious and selfish temper, than 
the sanie education conducted by the 
same fierson, only through the medi- 
um of a_ sensible, moderate, and 
well-regulated spirit of Emulation. 

But, sir, perhaps happily for my- 
self, I am arrived at that point when 
I have a fair excuse, or rather an 
urgent call, for closing my observa- 
tions; and, after alarmive your read- 
ers, by the threat of a long train 
of * abstract reasoning.” to prove a 
very plain practical point, T shall 
now agreeably surprise them, by re- 
ierring to what has been already 
alleged ; fully assured that the ut- 
most strenyth of my bumble argu- 
ments in favour of the Principle 
of Emulation has been already put 


forth; and that, if further reason- 
ings are required to defend it, they 
must be sought from some abler 
champion of the cause, Here, there- 
fore, | beg leave to withdraw my- 
scif from your further attention ; on- 
ly trusting, whatever my execution 
of the argument I have undertaken 
against your able and valuable cor- 
respondent may have been, my motive 
in it will not be misconstrued. Con- 
sidering the plans of education pro- 
posed by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster 
to be really one of the greatest 
blessings which, in these later years, 
God has vouchsafed to our favourite 
isle ; and viewing the Principle of 
Emulation as the main stay and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of these 
plans; how should it have been pos- 
sible for me to have felt or expressed 
myself less strongly than I have? 
Deeply interested myself in the suc- 
cess of no very insignificant estab- 
lishment on the footing of these plans; 
looking earnestly for an improve- 
ment in the minds and moral dispo. 
sitions of the children, as an object 
of greater Importance than even their 
attalinments In learning; and enter- 
taining the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of success in this very particular 
from those plans, beyond all others 
ever devised by the witof man; bow 
must I be alarmed by the strong 
forebodings of your vigorous page 
on the issue of these hopes !—Could 
I} have been convinced that Emula- 
tion were In Itself a corrupt and un- 
holy principle of action, | should as 
soon expect success from an edu- 
cation of which that was the basis, 
as I should from schools which, like 
the Spartan, encouraged theft and 
simulation. Did I not believe the 
most vigorous pursuit of Emulation 
Was Consistent with the highest de- 
grees of Divine grace in the heart, 
and capable of being turned, even 
in ordinary studies, ‘to the praise 
and glory of God,’’ I should strong!y 
hesitate as to its lawfulness at ail. 
And finally, did I not see li prac. 
tice ihe most noble, generous, and 
high-condtiioned fruits both of private 
and public benevolence, spring from 
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the soil of well-regulated Emulation ; 
and even the same pursuit upheld 
after the most remarkable changes of 
mind in individuals, without any ap- 
parent consciousness of guilt Ia their 
procecdings ; I should be mere cis- 
posed to question the ground on 
which I am standing. If firm at 
all, sir, it should be made to feel 
so. A question involving so many 
interests, and affecting the fate uf 
almost the whole rising generation, 
should not be leit at large; bor the 
exertions new making in that cause 
be suffered to continue, if thev are 
mischievous, ovr be discoursved if 
beneficial. Phe question is, indeed, 
now fully atissue. Alany years can- 
not revoive oycr our heads, should 
it please God to leave us the space 
of ground we now occupy for the 


experiment, before tis success will 
be most an rply tricd. According as 


the suecceding meneration shali have 
r deteri- 


} 


been actually lmeproved, ¢ 
- 4 


, : - mA _ . 
arated in disposiion, so i shall be 


bold to claim the argument as my 
own, or concede it to your corres- 
pondent. Inthe meantime, wishing 
most heartily that no Oh]e ts of Emu- 
lation may be proposed to us. but 
the very highest and most bencfi ial 
to man; no mutive enforced, but the 
glory of God snd obedience to his 
will; no temper incuicated, but that 
of “peace on earth and good "e 
towards men’? [shall conclude, by 
pointing at once our pravers and our 
eodcavours towards that brieht emi- 
nence which can alone jusufy all 
means by wich i shall have been 
Gbhtalned,—tie eminence of true toll- 
ness, leading, through the merits of 
a Peaeemer, to the very throne itself 
of God. “ Jtere is honour worthy 
our ambition; honour, after whieh we 
all are invited to aspire; which = all 
may obtain, who strive worthily and 
lawlaliy ; and of which, when once 
obtained, nothing can ever deprive 
the possessors, VINDEN, 
* Horne on the 113th Psaim. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Semarks on Prisons. By Sreven- 
son Macoity, D. D. Minister of 
the Trone Church of Glasgow. 
Glasgow. -—-—————. London, 
Longman. pp. 79. 

In the month of May, !S09, we had 

occasion to review a valuable work by 

Dr. Macetll, entitled, * Considera- 

tions addressed to a young Clergy- 

man ;or some Prials of Principleand 

Character, which may arise in the 

Course of his Ministry ;” and we ven- 

tured to express a strong wish that 

it might be read by every clergyman 

in the kins edom. We feel nearly as 

strong “desk ‘e that the tract now be- 
y 


le us may go into the hands of every 


Member of both Ifouses of the ILe- 
gislature. The state of eur gaols is 
a subject which bas attracted mach 
less than it cught to have done of the 


public attention. We have been 
distinguished of late by improve- 
nents 1) almost Cc pat J branch of our 


luternal polity, and by an excursive 
spe which has known no 
bounds but the Iimits of the elebe ; 
whilethe vice and the wretchedness 
which are still found united within 
the walls of too many oj our prisons, 
have eluhees been wholly overlooked, 
or, when dragged into notice by the 
indignant feelings of some benevo- 
lent individual, have often only serv- 
ed to excite a scutiment of hope- 
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Jess regret. In a variety of in. 
stances, Indeed, much has been done 
to realize the phijanthrople designs 
ol a floward; but in many of our 
prison-houses, the evils of our an- 
cleut System remain im a great 
vo 
measure unredressed. 


** How surprising ts it,” observes our au- 
thor, “that aionest a pEeapie so just and 
humane as tue British, those objects should 
have received so litte public a re tion. ‘Phe 
evils existing in our priscos. the benevolent 
Howa d, Masy years avo, iad open, mi plain 
and moderate language, yet iba Manner 
fitted deeply to aliect the mind In many 
places he excited attention, and great ime 
provements were made. But oan many 
places also, and im places where attentr n 
mirhi chiefly ave been expected, Httle has 
decn done, aid ine most flagrant abuses 
cominue to exist 
government, and where, trom the number 
and character of the prisoners, tis of the 
first amportance, not only to mdividuals, but 
to the nation, that the state of prisons 
should be made an object of regular and 
systematic attention, evils of the worst na 
ture cootinue to prevail. Wiio could have 
thought, that, after all his labours. How- 
ard should have had to record, in his txst 
pudlication, such facts as the following ? 
*Newgate--No alteration! Ino three or 
four rooms, there were near one hundred 
and fifty women crowded together, many 
young creatures with the old and hardened, 
some of whom liad been confined upwards 
of two years ; on the men’s side, likewise, 
there were many boys of twelve or fourteen 
years of Age, some almost naked. Fn the 
meo’siifirmary, there were only seven iron 


! ; 
tuere 


bedsteads ; and, at mv last visit, 
boing twenty sick, some of them naked, 
and with sores, ina miscrable condition, tay 
on the floor, with only a rug There were 
four sick in’ the infirmary for women, 
which is ooly fifteen feet and a half by 
twelve, lias but one window, and no bed- 
steads, sewers oilensive, prisons not white- 
washed. The Fleet, the Kinp’s Bench, 
and many others of the principal prisovs, 
he marksin like manner, with the emphatic 
words no alteration !? T beheve that seve- 
ral alterations have been made since that 
period ; but how few are yet in that state 
which justice, humanity, religion, and en 

nehtened policv, would dictate ! At pres- 
ent, consider the subject with a view to 
the Health of the prisoners, And is, even 
now, that objec! attended to in Newgate, 
forexampile, as might be expected in one of 
the first prisons ofthe capital ofsuch a king. 
dom> as Britain? Unless i be greatly 
caanged since [had an opportunity of visit- 
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ing it, about three years ago, the accom- 
modation tor debtors and tor females is 
deplorable. ln the account given of it in 
the Picture of London, where mention is 
made of some important Improvements, 
during the Shertialty of Messrs. Smith and 
Philips, we find stil the following facts - 
‘Thero ms (for debtors) are twenty-three 
fee: by firtteen; the number of mbabitants, 
is frou twelve totwenty in each room, Lhe 
debiors’ side contains, sometimes, three 
hundred; and, for this number, a court's 
provided cf fitty by thirty two feet In dour 
other vards, felons are lodged, and in anoe 
ther, women felons ; a wretched place, 1a 
Which, im thee wards, are sometimes kept 
upwards of one hundicd women.” pp, 
l7—1Y. 


Asa farther illustration of our au- 
thor’s remark, we will here ipsert an 
extract of aictter addressed to the 
Lord Mayor of London, by the be- 
hevolent Mr. James Neild, on the 
llth Dec. 1804. 

‘It isnow more than three years 
since L mace my first report to the 
Loid Mayor and che Court cf Al- 
dermen, ol the state of the Boroug! 
Compier. A Committee was appoitt- 
cd toinspect it. The windows were 
repaired and glazed: it was white- 
washed and swept. This being all 
the improvement it has received, 
permit me to trespass on your Lord. 
ship’s patience, aud that of the hon- 
ourable Court, whilst 1 describe its 
presen? state. 

“Sie Watkin Lewes, as Bailiff o: 
the Borough, is, I presume, the 
keeper. liis deputy, John Bulle- 
vent, bas wo salary. This prison 
extends its jurisdiction over five 
parishes. Men and women debtors 
smpail court-yvard, about 
nineteen feet square ; and they ap. 
pear to meat ali times to associate 
They have nothing but 
the cirty boards to sleep upon. No 
bedding, or even straw allowed. No 
fre, even in this cold) and damp 
scason. No medical assistance in 
sickness. No religious attentions 
whatever, The few remaining 
hoarcs in the men-cebtors’ reom 
(mentioned in my former report 
are now taken away, as are the 
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joists on which they were laid. The 
room Is useless ; the fluor is earth. 
Neither mops, brooms, nor pails are 
allowed, to keep the prison clean. 
Soap or towels are not afforded to 
the prisoners; so that a man may 
for a debt of obe guinea, remain in 
this wretched place forty days, 
without once taking off his clothes, 
or washing his hands and face. 

“Permit me now, my Lord, to 
submit to your consideration the al- 
lowance to this prison. !t is a two- 
penny loaf a dav; weight, March 
10, 1801, six ounces! and Decem- 
ber 7, 1804, eight ounces. ‘This 
scanty provision, without any nu- 
triious liquor, only water, is not 
suilicient to support the cravings of 
nature; and the prisoner at his dis- 
charge may be fit for an hospital, 
but he cannot be fit for labour.” 

What shall I say toa system 
sull continued, though respectfully 
submitted to the Court more than 
three years ago? Iam informed, 
there has been no resident Alder- 
man in this ward for many years, 
which may in some measure account 
for the total neglect of this misera- 
ble place.” 

** No inquiry ever appears to be 
made about the state of this prison; 
aud there being no resident Magis. 
trate, the cries of the miserable 
never reach that Court where dis- 
tress seldom supplicates in vain.”’ 
* Forgot by the City—out of reach 
of being heard—it scems a wretch- 
ed cast-off, and may be numbered 
among the worst prisons in the 
kingdom.” 

When Mr. Neild visited this pri- 
son again in 1807, he found things 
precisely in the same state—men 
and women associating together ; 
no allowance of coals, nor of ket- 
tles or saucepans to cook provisions ; 
no mops, brooms, or pails to keep 
the prison clean; no bedsteads, 
bedding, or even straw to lie upon ; 
debtors obliged to sleep on the dir- 
ty boards in their clothes ; in short, 
the distress and wretchedness ex- 
treme. 

It is with the utmost satisfaction 
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we hail, as the harbinger of a new 
and better order of things In this im- 
portant departusent of public disci- 
pline, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr. Eden, to ex- 
amine into we state of our gaols, 
with a view totheir effectual reiorm, 
We particulariy recommend the 
work before us to the attention of that 
genifeman and bis Parliament. ry As- 
sociates In this beneficent pursult. 

The justifiable ends of a prison, 
Dr. Macgill conceives to be, and we 
think rightly, “to keep in custody 
the accused, ull the period ot their 
trial; to keep in custody the con- 
demned, till the sentence of the law 
be executed ; and, lastly, to punish 
by confinement, particular offences.” 
To confine a person on the mere 
accusation of guilt Is, unquestiona- 
bly, a grievous hardship, which can 
only be justified by the necessity of 
the case, and which should there- 
fore be softened as lar as is consis- 
tent with the object of security. 
On no account ought he to be placed 
on a level, as to trea'ment, with 
cenvicted criminals, or forced ito 
their society. In the case of per- 
sons condemned and kept in con- 
finement till the sentence be execu- 
ted, their imprisonment may justly 
be accompanied by circumstances 
of degradation and personal hard. 
ship; but then th-se should be clear- 
ly implied in the nature of their 
punishment, and should in no in- 
stance be inflicted arbitrarily. but 
should follow from the unambiguous 
denunciation of the law. And this 
observation applies with equal force 
to the case of persons whose direct 
punishment is the privation of lib- 
erty. The sentence of the Judge 
should specify the accompanying 
circumstances of rigour, and if any 
farther evils. from whatever cause 
arising, should be superadded, they 
must be regarded as inhuman and 
unjust. 

The remarks of Dr. Macgill on 
confinement for debt are equally 
sound. ‘the only just grounds he 
assigns for it, are cither to prevent 
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the debtor from leaving the country 
unul he shall have rendered an ac- 
count of his estate, and his conduct 
has been examined; or to punish 
fraud or any other criminal action 
of which he may have been guilty. 
When conliunement seems necessa. 
rv, attention should be paid to the 
suitable accommodation of the per- 
son confined ; and after he has made 
au ialr surrender of his property, his 
creditors should no longer have any 
power over his person, Negligence, 
profligacy, or fraud, should indeed 
be punished; but then it should be 
punisued after trial, and according 
to the judve’s sentence. The ho- 
nest and untlortunate would then be 
protecied trom crucity, and no longer 
confounded with the gambling specu- 
lator, the profligate spendthrilt, or 
the unprincipied swindler. 

Pitsous, therefore, may be consi. 
dered under two views; as confine- 
meut for security, and confinement 
for funishment. In many prisons 
these two objects are united. In 
others they are kept distinct ; those 
appropriated io the latter object cX- 
clusively being called Tfouses of 
Correction. Many of Dr. Macgill’s 
observations are applicable to both 
descripuons. ITlis thoughts, how. 
ever, are Chiefly directed to the con- 
sideration of the frst. 

1. Lhe design for which prisons 
are erected, 1s to secure the person 
of the prisoners. The harsh means 
formeriy employed for this purpose, 
of dark and deep dungeons, iron 
chains and bolts, riveting prisoners 
to the ground, &c. are cither cnure- 
ly abolished, or used less frequently 
by a proper plan of building, in- 
deed, even irons may be rendered 
wholly unnecessary, except when 
prisoners are riotous; and surely, 
unless they are really necessary, 
they should never be resoricd to as 
a means of security. To put in 
lvons persons who have not been 
concenmed, is peculiarly crucl and 
Ubyust. 

2. It is no part of the punishment 
designed for prisoners, that they 
should suffer from disease; that 

Christ. Obsery. No. 148. 
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their strength should be wasted, or 
their constitution undermined by 
sickness ; or that their future lives, 
if not cut short, as they sometimes 
are, should be embittered by pain 
and debility, and by their necessary 
consequences, poverty and wretch- 
eduess. Yet, from the construction 
and management of our prisons, 
such have been the dreadful effects 
flowing from confinement in too 
many instances. Our feclings revolt 
from such treatment even of the 
guilty, how much more when it be- 
comes, as it possibly may, the por- 
tion of the innocent and unfortunate ! 
Livery cousideration of justice and 
liumanity imperiously demands that 
this evil should be remedied; and 
that, in the situation, arrangement, 
and management of prisons, such 
attention sheuld be paid to the air, 
exercise, cleanliness and diet of the 
prisoners, as shail afford a fair secu- 
rity against its fatal effects. On all 
these points Dr, Macgiil makes 
many valuable observations, of which 
we can trace but a very faint out- 
line. ‘The situation selected for a 
prison, shouid be airy and dry ; if 
near a great town, on thai side of it 
from which the air and smoke of the 
town will generally be blown away. 
A spot near ariver or running brook 
is desirable, ‘The prison should be 
so constructed, as to allow the ful- 
lest possible beuefit of fresh and 
wholesome air. This is necessary 
to preserve health, recover the sick, 
and check infection. The rooms 
of the prisoners should be on the 
second floor, and should enjoy, as 
indeed every corner of the prison 
should, the means of tree ventila- 
tion. A convenient space should 
be annexed for exercise, where te- 
mates, and, if possible, the debtors, 
the accused, and the condemned, 
should be kept disunct; wick 
might be effected either by having 
several separate courts, or by allot- 
ting different hours of the day for 
the exercise of the different Classes 
of prisoners, If this separation be 
hot rigidly maintained, the most 
injurious efiects may be expected 
2 J 
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to follow to the moral interests of 
the prisoners. Vo secure cleanli- 
ness both as it respects the persons 
of the prisoners and the prisons, is 
of the highest Importance. The 
rooms and furniture should be of 
a kind which may easily be kept 
clean, and may afford little harbour 
for dust or vermin. The prison 
should be well supplied with water ; 
each court having a pump-well and 
a bath, with a wash-house and 
boiler attached to it. Lvery pri- 
soner should be obliged to keep 
his person and apparel clean and 
neat: each room = should be fre- 
quently washed, and twice in the 
year white-washed : the courts should 
be washed more than once every 
day, which would greatly freshen 
the air throughout the prison; and 
the straw of the beds, and the bed 
linen, should be shifted at stated 
times. ‘* The habit of cleanliness 
is not only conducive to health, but 
to decency, order, diligence, and 
rood manners. This is confirmed 
by the remark of Capt. Cook, who 
declared, ‘that such men as he 
could induce to be more cleanly than 
they were disposed to be of tiem- 
selves, became at the same time 
more sober, more orderly, and more 
attentive to their duty.’ ?? p. 17. 

In the same spirit are some ex. 
eellent remarks of our author, on 
the state of “those wretched hovels 
which the labouring classes in ereat 
towns are obliged frequently to tn- 
habit.” 

“Pent up in the narrowest and dirticst 
lanes; in houses, damp, confined, airiess, 
crowded and huddled together, more ke 
places for catile than for men; they breathe 
a foul and putrid air, and lose all spirit and 
desive for cleanliness, decency, and order, 
ihe effect of such circumstances, not only 
on the health and comfort, but morals and 
character of the people, is great. ‘Those 
habits of decent neatness, so important, not 
only to comfort, but to dignity of mind, and 
a maintenance of character, are lost; be- 
cause the opportunity of forming or main- 
taining them, is not given. The woman 
loses the desire to please, and sinks into a 
slattern. Home affords few inducements to 
the husband, after the lubcurs of the day. 


April, 


His family presents a scene of fiith and dis- 
order ; spiritless and unhappy, he is tempt. 
ed to seek abroad, the comfort which his 
own dwelling cannot give; and habits of 
drinking, not unfrequently complete the 
wretchedness of his condition. If such be 
the effect on the parents, need Tenisrge on 
what must be the state and character of the 
children! Can it be inconsistent with the 
liberty of the subject, or the mghts of pri- 
vate property, to guard against such evils 
To fix, for example, a certain width for the 
Streets, and lanes, and passages of a town, 
within which they shall not be contracted ; 
to oblige proprietors to set apart places for 
dunghils, and means for carrying off stag- 
nant water, from the houses they let, ac- 
cording to their number and population ; 
and to appoint rules for keeping clean, not 
only the larger streets, but the narrowest 
lanes and corners of the city These might 
all be objects of public police ; and few ob- 
jects, Lam persuaded, would produce a 
greater eliect on the comfort, health, and 
manners of the people.” pp. 11, 12. 


Dr. Macvili condemns the plan 
of giving to prisoners their allow- 
ance for food In money, aS preg 
nant with a variety of evils. Their 
food, be conceives, should be dis- 
tributed to them from a general 
kitchen, according to fixed rules; 
and that such a plan is both = prac- 
ticable and hiehly beneficial, he 
proves from the examples of the 
poor-houses, Infirmaries, and houses 
of correction of Giaszow ancl maby 
other places. No complaint has 
there been made either of the quan. 
tity or qualtty of the food, or of 
the difficulty of excluding spirituous 
licuors, and the consequent disor- 
ders. Phis plan, if not pursued 

prisoners, Which our author 
thinks, and we think with him, 
ought io be done, might at least be 
mursucd With sucii us are maintain. 
ed at the public expense, which 
would produce much good and obvi- 
ate mucn evil. 

3. We now come to Dr. Mac- 
eili’s remarks on the attention which 
should be paid, in the construc- 
tion and mianagement of prisons, 
to the moral and religious Inte- 
rests of the prisoners. In the Lrst 
place, justice, and the ends of good 
rovernment scém to require, not 
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only that a distinction should be 
made in the treatment of different 
classes of criminals, but that their 
indiscriminate association should be 
carefully prevented, 
our public institutions should be, to 
seclaim men from vice and to pro- 
mote virtue. They are dreadfully 
perverted when they become means 
of corruption and nurseries of profil- 
eacy. Such, however, is the case 
when all descriptions of persons, 
from the honest debtor, and the 
young, perhaps innocent and only 
suspected, prisoner, to the criminal 
hardened in transgression, the pro- 
figate and ingenious villain, and 
the shameless and abandoned pros. 
iitute, cre not only permitted to as- 
soclate indiscriminately, but olten 
made to sleep in the same uapart- 
ments, nay, Inthe same beds. Every 
rising hope of penitence and amend. 
Inentis thus crushed, and the mind 
becomes more thoroughly corrupt. 
ed, and more determined on vicious 
paetowete. In the prisons even of 
the metropolis, crowds, particularly 
of females, are huddled together in 
the same room without distinction, 
‘Those who only had commenced 
ihe career of vice are abandoned to 
society in which every Virtuous prin- 
ciple is laughed to scorn: their 
minds are polinted with indecency : 
new aris of Iniquily are taught 
them, and new eemrititlons pre- 
sented tothem. dbhey issue from 
prison a thousand Umes more de- 
praved than they entered it. 

But examoles of this kind are not 
confined to the capital. 


“In Scotland, justly distinguished for 
the purity of its principles, and the excel- 
lence of its pubic institutions, still less at. 
tention hias been paid to the coudition o 
unhappy prisoners than in England. Ina 
prison belonging to this COUnLLY, & friend of 
inine informed me, he saw, during tie last 
vear, ten women confined tn one room, 
where were only two beds. Among these 
women, was one ofa respectable character, 
confined for debt.* ‘The rest were gene- 





*In Lyzland there is now by law an en- 


tire separation of debtors from felons, in 


every gag] in the Kingdom. 
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raliy of a profligate description, and one 
Was a criminal, condemned to transporta- 
tion, but remaining in prison, on account 
of a loathsome disease Here there was a 
woman, comparatively respectable, com- 
pelled not only to associate with profligate 
characters, but to sleep with four in the 
same bed, one of them a convicted criminal, 
whose body was almost in a state of putre- 
faction ! 

“In a prison, not distinguished for neg- 
ligence, I have myself seen three boys, the 
oldest not more than fourteen years of age, 
confined, for a long period, in the same 
room with two hackneyed criminals, who 
had been tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
transportation. What rendered the case of 
these children more afflicting, they had not 
been found guilty of any offence ; they were 


s 


only waiting for their trial.” pp. 53, 34. 


To remedy the unspeakable eviis 
arising from this source, our author 
proposes that prisons shall be con- 
structed of sufficient dimensions to 
udmit of a proper classification of 
piisoners ; and if any cily or county 
should neglect their obvious duty In 
this respect, the law should compel 
their attention to it. Not only 
should there be separate divisions 
for different descriptions of crimi- 
nals, but every prisoner ought to 
have a sleeping-room allotted to 
himself, to which he might, during 
the day, at all times retire. Per. 
sons imprisoned for a short time for 
nisdemeanors, might be confined 
enurely to their own rooms, which 
would prescrve them from the gentie- 
ral infection of the prison, and dis- 
pose them to sober thought. Dr. 
Maceill 


adc ds, —— 

“Every prisoner, at his first imprisonr- 
ment, should be confined entirely, for some 
period, to the room allotted for him. This 
\\ ‘ould enable tle jailor and superintendent 
of ai e prison, to form some estimate of his 
cone ition, and to deie rom ime with piopri ie! 
the class to wh ich Le should be ass ened, 
_ would rei 
riod, from the corrupting influence of his 
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tivement of his cell would dispose him to 
sericus reflection, and ationd leisure a. d 
opportunity for cuiging it At such as. a- 
son, and insuch circumstances, be migit 
recall (he events of his life, and the COUSE - 
QUENCES ¢ f his crimes; c mpare his avs { 
peace with his present fallen Stufe ; carry 
forward ius views to the future consequen- 
ees of sin; remember the mvitation to ihe 
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chief of sinners ; and, with a full and over- 
flowing heart, ‘aris_,’ like the returning 
prodigal, § to go unto his father” Such have 
been the effects of seasonable correction, 
joined to the silence and retirement of soli- 
tude, and why may they vot also be felt in 
silence and retirement by the lonely  pri- 
soner?” pp. 36, 37. 


This solitary confinement, how- 
ever, should not be of long duration ; 
for when too much protracted, it 
tends to produce dejection or sullen- 
ness. Persons ofa more sober cha- 
racier may be perimitted to meet at 
Stuted hours; but the generality of 
prisoners should be allowed to asso- 
Clite only in the place allotted for 
work, or ip that allotted for exercise. 
It would then be easy to superiniend 
them, and one of the jatiors should 
always be present. A respectable 
female should be placed over the 
female ward 

Dr. Macgul proceeds to remark, 
that pitsons should he so constructed 
as tu afford opporiuniiies for employ- 
ment, und encouragement a In- 
dustry ; and on this subject lis sug- 
gestions are very valuable. They 
are founded on the nature of man, 
and are fully sanctio 


ned by expe- 
rience. The outline of his plan is 
this:— 


Appropriate to the criminals, the same 
hours of labour which asover workman vol- 
untarly assivustohimself Be at pains to 
fod those kinds of work which are both 
profitable ard suited to the sitll of indi- 
viduals; and where skill in uselul arts is 
waiting, let at be taught Ope nan account 
for every criminal, and let him know, that, 
afier deducting idee expense of his mainie- 
nance, the whole profi's of his labour are 
his own. Finally, let every convicted crim. 
nal know, that be must remsan in confine. 
ment, tubhehas paid, by his labour, the ex- 
pense of ais maintenance By such means, 
he Most powerful inducements to industry 
are presented: inducements of a rational 
kind, and similar to those which are pre- 
seniedin ord 
the mreonvenrence of debt, the 
advantage proportioned to present exer- 
tiens Chus labour is voluntarily and cheer- 
full, performed, habits of industry are en- 
comaged and expense to the public is 
Saversd, wWiiile eome wealth is acy ured, ana 
the sweets of sober milUsiry ie eXperl- 
enced by the criminals.” pp. 42, 43. 


ary lite; the hopes of gain, 


certainty of 
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He further proposes, that suitable 
rewards should be conferred on the 
industrious, and that those rewards 
should be connected as much as 
possible with their families. 


‘ Draw forth and keep alive, their de- 
mestic affections; let the parent sce his 
ollspring occasionally, benefiting in the 
fru ‘s oF that emp sloyment which you en- 
courage ; and convey to his family, with 
rerular attention, that assistance which his 
bourhas been enabled to procure You 
will thus soften and humanize his heart ; 
vou will inspire or keep alive those strong 
ailections, w hich form the most powerful 
incitements to exertion and diligence, His 
gratitude for the attentions which you pay 
to those who are dear to him, will increase 
your influence, and give new force to your 
counsels. And he wiil experience inward 
satisfaction, from the consciousnhcss that he 
has been enabled, in the midst of ali the 
evils of his condition, to discharge, in some 
deeree, the part of a parent, and to allevi- 
ate those distresses which his misconduct 
or misfortunes have occasioned to those ob- 
jeets, who looked up to him for protection. 
Domestic affections, very hardened pei 
sons are often observed occasionally to 
feel. And though sensuality and profligacs 
tend to dearlen and destroy them, yet, some 
times in the season of reflection and recire- 
ment, and particularly in situations where 
Vicious habits cannot be tidulyed, the 
strong feelings of a parent have been seen, 
when scarcely any other sentiment seemen 
capable of moving him, to overpower al- 
most wholly the wretched criminal” pp, 


On the means of excluding vice 
and disorder frera prisons, the views 
of our author are equally sound and 
practical, Although it is above all 
things necessary that drunkenness 

should be excluded from p! isons, yet 
in many cases the men whose duty 
it is to restrain have an interest 1p 
cncouraging excesses; the profit 

the gucter being In proportion to the 
liquors, and this in direct 


° 
Preraohyere 
La 


sale of 
opposition to the spirit and Intention 
cf the Act of Parliament; which, 
however, is so loosely framed, that 
it depends on the pleasure of the 
justices whether it shall be enforced 
or not. After illustrating, by some 
curious facts, the evils of tie pre- 
sent system. Dr. Macgill proposcs 
hat tne prohibition to sell liquors in 
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prison should be made absolute and 
universal, and should extend not 
only to guolers, but to all persons 
Wiatsoever ; and that no strong 
liquor of . any kind should he allowed 
to any prisoner, except such as may 
be distrinuted by appointment, and 
at the expense of the public, with 
his food. Thus, and thus alone, 
can the manv dreadful eviis arising 
from this source be effectually pre- 
vented; and by this system the pre- 
vention becomes easy ; the opportu. 
nity and excuse for abuse Is taken 
away; and, if abuses should occur, 
they are easily derected.—Dr, Mac- 
sill proposes ulso the complete 
suppression of gaming, and the dis- 
couragement of coarse and noisy 
murth. 

The next point to which Dr 
Macgill adveris, as connected with 
the moral and religious imterests of 
the prisoners, is that of furnishing 
the prisoners with the means of cn- 
joying the blessing of Divine Or- 
dinances and religious instruction. 
“ They, of ali classes of men, re- 
quire the benefit of religious ordi- 
nances and instruction, whether you 
view them as unfortunate or criminal, 
as involved in calamity or as under 
the power of ignorance, elror, and 
depravity.” 


“Wien we consider the temporal evils of 
a state of ignorance and depravity, the im- 
portance of religion and virtue to the pre- 
senthappiness of individuals and of nations, 
we May perceive strong motives for spread- 
ne ane dm: untaining among men of every 
class, the Knowledge and the power of the 
Gospel. But when we lock forward to eter- 
nity; consider the future consequences of 
sin, the salvation provided by God, and by 
means of such infinite magnitude, the ac- 
eamulated evil which may be incurred, the 
perfection and the bliss which may be ob- 
tained; and with these consider the spirit 
and the character required in the foliow- 
ers of Hin who came to save the lost, and 
call sinners to repentance ; we must feel 
the obligation of furnishing to unfortunate 
prisoners, the blessings of religious ordi- 
nances and instruction, to be of the first 
importance, enforced by every considera- 
tion which is most sacred in the estima- 
tion of Christians.” p. 61. 


The recommendations of our au- 
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thor on this important point are 
peculiarly deserving of at.ention, 
The minister appointed to instruct 
them must labour, not only in public 
but in private, to convey some idea 
of the first truths and obligations of 
religion to minds sunk in gross ig- 
norance and stupified by vice; to 
solien the hardened heart ; to awaken 
the dormant faculties; to exercise 
the conscience to discern good anid 
evil; to warm and cherish lato fife 
better principies and better hopes ; 
to excite the feeling and the prayer 
of penitence; und to open their 
minds to the awful yet affecting 
views of the Gospel. ‘Tothis enda 
judicious seicction of books would 


be greatly instrumental. Every 
room should be furnished with a 


Bible, and with tracts calculated to 
Interest and inform the mind. 


“With many of these,” he adds, “ we 
are happily furnished, beyond most other 
nations, through the pious and benevolent 
labours of pe! sons distinguished for htera- 
ture and talents, but who have not thought 
itan unworthy employment oftheir powers, 
to condescend, like their great Master, to 
the instruction of the humble. Such are 
many of the works of Baxter, of Watts, 
and of Doddridge. Such, also, are some of 
the works of many exccilent persons in the 
present day. ‘The works of Miss fore, in 
this view, ought particularly to be men- 
tioned ; who, in that valuable colle ction, 
called the Cheap Repository, has blend - 
instruction with entertainment; and in 
such a manner, as is intelligible and inter- 
esting to the poor and illiterate, vet, may 
please and improve the most enlightened 


and refined.” p. 67. 


Dr. Macgill concludes this head 
wilh -some veuable observations on 
the importance of order and equita- 
ble discipline ; directed by wise anc 
known rules, in the conduct 
prisons; and he exemplifies bis own 
views on this subject by monscribing 
a part of the rules of the 
raols of Lancaster and Berks, w hich 
appear to be very admirably framed. 
The best plans, however, will prove 
unavailing without a constant and 
vigilant superintendence. Much 
will depend on the ju‘licious choice 
of a head gaoler and his seryants. 
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Opportunities must often arise of 
eluding the vigilance of magistrates ; 
and opportunities of doing good 
must also trequently occur to such 
persons. ‘The very manner and ex- 
ample of a good man are calculated 
to operate beneficially on the most 
hardened. Persons of sobricty, in- 
tegrity, fortitude, prudence, and in- 
ielligence, joined to a humane and 
religious spirit, should therefore be 
selected for this important. oflice. 
And to facilitate such appointments, 
the odium attached to keepers of 
prisons should be removed ; the very 
name of gaoler should be changed 
for that of governor; respectable 
salaries should be annexed to tits 
office, and indeed to all the offices ; 
and fees of everv kind should be 
A superintendence of a 
nature must, hewever, 
order to prevent 
eood man. 


abolished, 

sull higher 
be provided, in 
abuses, und sccure the 
agement of prisons ; and this super- 
intendence must be vigilant and reg. 
lar. In addition to the watchful 
inspection of the magistrates them- 
Macgtll proposes that 
they should appoint an inspector, 
without a salary, whose reward 
should be the confidence of his fel- 
low-citizens, and the opportunity 
afforded him of doing good; and 
whose duty it should be to visit the 
esti at all hours, and to inspect 
every part of Its oeconomy. — fe- 
ga this, there may be a yearly Ist 
of thirty or forty Visiters ; one of 
whom, in turn, shall visit the pri son 
every day, and mark bis report in a 
book provided for the purpose; and 
on cach Saturday the seven visiters 
of the week may mect Lie Inspector, 
for the purpose of conlerring on the 
veports of the week, and taking such 
measures aS Circumstances mrey ree 
quire. The trouble attending this 
plan would be small, excepung to 
the Inspector 4 but we agree, with 
Dr. Macgiti, that many excellent 
men might be found in every city and 
county in Britain beth able and 
willing to undermake the task. In 
Glasgow plans of a similar nature 


selves, Dr. 
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are regularly carricd on; “ nor have 
aclive and benevolent citizens ever 
been wanting to accomplish them 
with ability and success.”’ 

This great work, however, in or- 
der to be properly conducted, should 
be made a national concern, and with 
this view, annual reports should be 
made to Parliament of the state and 
circumstances of every prison in the 
kinedom ; and the resul. of tne whole, 
alter having beep examined by a 
Committee, laid, with their 
vatlons, on the table of both Tlouses, 
The advantages arising from the 
experience of one part of the king- 
dom, would thus be made known 
and communicated to another, he 
subject would be kept continually 
in the view of the public; nor would 
evils, shocking to humanity, be al- 
lowed by wise and good men to exist 
in) thelr nelghbourhood, without 
means being emploved to remedy 
and remove them. No general ov 
effectual remedy, however, will ever 
be adopted, without legislative in- 
terlerence. The power of the na- 
tion alone has cnergy lo overiurn 
and sweep away those Inveterate 
abuses, Which have so long ond gen- 
erally prevailed ; to introduce a sys- 
tem worthy of a free and Christin 
country ; to sct It ip operation, and 
to render it universally effectual.” 

We bave thus laid before our 
readers a succinct view of the Inter- 
esting pamphlet of Dr. Maceill; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that we think he has earned great 
credit by the good sense, benevo- 
lence, and piety which have guided 
him in this effort to succour the 
wretched and reform the vicious, At 
the same time we think it possibic, 
that Dr. Maceill may not be aware of 
the extent to which the beneficial 
reforms he has suggested haye been 
already carried in many of our county 
eaols In some of them, as In those 
of Gloucester, Lancaster, &c. there 
is scarcely any thing Ieft for bu- 
manity to desire. Not only has 
the vian on which they are con- 
structed been framed with a scrus 
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pulous attention to all the sugges- 
tions of the benevolent Howard, bui 
the vigilance with which all its move- 
ments are watched and controlled, 
reflects on the magistracy a portion 
of his praise. The acknowledged 
success however, In so many in- 
stances, of the improved system so 
strongly recommended by Dr. Mac. 
rill, furnishes, it must be admitted, 
the most powerful motive, as well as 
argument for its universal and au- 
thoritative adoption; and for the 
perpetual and wakeful superinten- 
lence of our grand national inquest, 
by means of the proposed reports, 
over these receptacics of misery and 
crime, about to become, we trust, 
through such superintendence, the 
means of very largely contributing 
to diminish the gcneial amount of 
both these evils. 

Sut. besides the due regulation of 
our prisons, there is another large 
quesuon on which Dr. Maceill has 
not entered, but which is closely 
connected with it; we mean, the best 
mode of employing and reforming 
convicts. Our readers have proba- 
bly heard of a proposal on this sub- 
ject, which was submitted to the 
Lords of the ‘Treasury, about fifteen 
ov twenty years avo, by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, kisq. ‘Phat gentleman had 
turned his thoughts to the Peniten- 
Uury system from its origin; and 
had conirived a building in which 
ay number of persons might be 
kept, within the reach of being in- 
spected, during every moment of 
their lives. Ile proposed to be him- 
sclf at the expense of erecting and 
htune up a buiiding of this kiad, 
where he would maintain and em- 
ploy all the convicts now confined on 
board the hulks or transported to 
Botany Bay, at 25 per cent. less than 
it now costs government to do so, 
deducting also the average value of 
the labour performed by them; mere- 
ly on the terms of his receiving the 
produce of their labour, On these 
terms he engaged as follows :— 

‘Ist. Lo furnish the prisoners 
With a constant supply of wholesome 


foou, not limited in quantity, but ade- 
quate to cach man’s desire. 

“2d. To keep them clad in a state 
of tightness and neatness, superior 
to Wihat is usual even in the mostim- 
proved prisons. 

“3d. To keep them supplied with 
separate beds and bedding compe- 
tent to their situations, and ina state 
of cleanliness scarcely any wiere 
conjoined with liberty. 

“4th. To insure them a sufficient 
supply of artificial warmth and light 
whenever the season renders it ne- 
cessary, und thereby save the ne- 
cessity of taking them prematurely 
from their work at such seasons (as 
in other places,) as well as preserv- 
ing. them from suffering by the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

“5th. To keep constantly from 
them, in conformity to the practice 
so happily received, every kind of 
strong and spirituous liquors, unless 
when ordered in the way of me- 
dicine. 

* 6th. To maintain them in a state 
of inviolable, though mitigated, se- 
clusion, in assorted companies, with- 
out any of those opportunities of 
promiscuous association, which in 
other places disturb, if not destroy, 
Whatever good effect can have been 
expected from occasional soliude. 

“7Tth. To give them interest in 
their work, by allowing tiem a share 
in the produce, 

“Sth. To convert the prison into 
a school, and, by extended applica- 
tion of the principle of the Sundav 
Schools, to return its inhabitants Into 
the world instructed. at Jeast, as well 
as In ordinsry schools, in the most 
useful branches of vulgar learning, 
aus well as in some trace or occupa. 
tion, whereby they may afterwards 
earn their livelihood. 

“Sth. To pay a penal sum for 
every escape, with or without any 
default of his, irresistible violence 
from without excepted, and this 
Without employing irons on any oc- 
casio, or in any shape. 

“yOib, To provide them with 
spiritual and medical assistants, cou- 
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stantly living in the midst of them, 
and incessantly keeping them In view. 

“ith. To pay a sum of moncy 
for every Ohne who dies under his 


care, taking thereby upon himselt 


the insurance of their lives for an 
ordinary prenmitum 5 and that at arate, 
eroundcd on the average of the num- 
ber of deaths, not amony buprisoned 
felons, but among persons of the 


Sime aves Ina state of iiberty within 


“612th. £olay for them the toun- 


stone of a provision tor old 


3 H . ! . > Pa , , 4 ‘ me ar 
hood at tie expiration of their term, 


by setting up a subsidilary estabiisi- 


a) 
} 


ment. mito which ail such as thought 
proper should be admitted, and in 
which they would be continued 14 
the exercise of ithe trade in which 
they were empioved during their 
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any accident of its failure, by paving 
a sum of money for every prisoner 


make amends, 11) most instances. iOr 
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© 7 tie court tL, OF heme of it 
but, by leave of the court, on the part 
of any person W | 
tions, the answer to which micht 
tend to subrect him to conviction, 
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though it were for a capital crime, 
not excepted; treading under foot 
a muxim lavented by the guilty, for 
the benefit cf the guilty, and trom 
which none but the gunty ever de- 
rived any advantage, 

“16th. By neatness and cleanh- 
ness, by diversi y of empioyment, by 
vurlety of contrivance, aud, above ail, 
by that pecuimrity of Construction, 
which, without any unpleasant ot 
hazardous Vicinity, ¢ habies the whole 
establistiment to be inspected ata 
view from a commodious and tmsu- 
lated room in the centre, the pri- 
soners remuinibe unconscious of 
therr being thus observed, it sienuld 
be hits study to render it a spectocle 

| 


StU¢ h add persons Ot aii CidsSes youid, 


In the way of amusement, be curi- 


ous to partake of; and that not oniy 
on Sundays, at the tume of divine 
service, but on the ordinary days, at 
meal times, or Gimes ol Work ; pro- 
viding thereby a system of supcrin- 
TCNUCHCe, universally Uli hargeuble 
apd uninterrupted, the most effec- 
tual and allenapien tible of all securi- 


yrorvect Mr. Be 
thatn proposed to conduct under his 


a 


rd 


oWh lmmediate superintendence, tak- 
Ine upon himself all the odium at- 
tuched to the situation of a VAOICr, 
ay ‘toy il the discredit connected wiih 

uf 


th: a contractor, for the suke of 
} ¢ ¢ . ) ‘ as ’ 264 ‘ 1m 
Lise dial he flattered himseli he 
| } 
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tion, OUt to the Community at lurge 


4 
himsell wich so many obilvations. and 
subtected himseli to so many abate- 
ments ol emolument; althounh its 


known respectability of Character, 
cd him to the futlest confi- 
cence; he was an unsuccesstul suuor 
to government for permission to put 
his plans and ptincipies to the test 
of expermment. We sidall not cesse 
o lament this issue as a real mislor- 


tune to the COMmMnDIUNItV. Sor ls our 
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the ridicule which a writer in the 
just Number of the Quarterly Re- 
view uas affected to throw on Mr, 
sentham’s plan; with which, how- 
ever, it is evident he had not chosen 
to make himself properly acquaint- 
ed. France under Bonaparte,’’ 
he tells us, “1s a practical exempli- 
fication of Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s 
pantoptical prison, In which the 


raoler (the most unhappy wretch of 


all} sits in the center of his transpa- 
rent doniinion, and sees, to the ut- 
most recesses of its crimes and its 
filtbiness, all the proceedings of his 
ayeyregauion of slaves. “he poets 
vive us a terrible idea of eternal 
sul:tude, but eternal solitude is para- 
dise to society under such cver- 
lasting inspection. The pantopticon 
would soon become bedlam, the 
keeper yoing mad first.’ This is 
an example of that inconsiderate 
and unholy raillery from which the 
most sacred of all causes has, une 
happily, not ulways been exe magne 
in this country, and which scruples 
not to put to hazard the hepes and 
happiness of thousands, rather than 
lose the credit of a smart or witty 
saying. We donot wonder, indeed, 
at finding this weapon employed, in 
the Quarterly Review, on such a 
subject as that of Christian Missions; 
but we confess we were somewhat 
surprised, in this age of political 
cconomists, to meet there with ai 
altempt to direct the public scorn 
avainst the principles of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s benevolent scheme; and we 
can hardly help attributing the para- 
craph to some individual who had a 
hand in procuring its pegentonmy and 
whose conscience has goaded him to 
this epigrammatic defence. We 
trust, however, that, notwithstanding 
the Reviewer’s unfair attempt to de- 
preciate this admirable system, the 
return of peace, which may now, 
thank God, be confidently anticipat- 


ed, will witness the adoption of some 
such plan for the empioyment and 
reformation of our numerous con- 
victs ; whose amount, be it remem- 
bered, is not likely to be lessened 
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when our powerful armies shall be 
disbanded, and our fleeis, which now 
cover the ocean, shall be laid up in 
ordinary. 


_- —_ fe 


The Corsair, a Tale. 
Ron. 2d Edition. 
ray. 1814. &vo. pp. 100. 

Wavinc, by our former critiques 

upon the works of Lord Byron, ac- 

quired some pretension to a literary 
acquaintance with his lordship, we 
cannot divest ourselves of a sense of 
obligation to pay him the customary 
tribute of friendship on extraordinary 
occasions. Such an occasion now 
presents itself, In the Preface to 
the Corsair, we are informed, that 
this is the lust demand he proposes 
to make upon the public attention for 
some yearstocome. Consequently, 
we behold him in the lightof a friend 
retiring from the scene where we 
had been accustomed to meet in no 
uninteresting converse, and where 
we had been acting together, though, 
doubtless, different, yet perhaps 
equally periious, parts, before the 

Sume severely-scrutinizing public. 

We seize the first, lest ic should be 

the last moment tor wishing him a 

hearty farewell. And whilst he is 

employed in busily packing his little 
all (for auihors travel light) inte 

“one carriage,’ we are anxious to 

detain him with a few impertinent 

questions as tothe why and the whith- 
er of the Journey; and, with some- 
thing of the * confusion,” we could 
alinost wish to offer him the con. 
gratulalion, of * the friend,” on his 
temporery escape from the smoke 
and noise of the city, and bis early de- 
termination to * eive to Cambria one 
true Briton more.”—Could we suc- 
ceed in detaining him a few mo- 
ments longer, by some hearty ex- 
pressions of the loss which will be 
severely felt by the world of poetic 
tuste and feeling during his absence, 
we might, perhaps, use the favoura- 
ble season of address for a few hum- 
ble words ofadvice on parting. In- 
terested as we are in the employ: 
2K 
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ment of his sacred hours of leisure, 
we might offer some hints for their 
improvement. And having already 
felt the impression made by the first 
entrance of his lordship on public 
life, we might attempt to throw ina 
little bias to act on the direction of 
his future influence, when he shal! 
re-appear the finished literary hero— 
‘Je vainqueur des vainqueurs de la 
terre.” 

In paying, however, the last offices 
of a friendly acquaintance, we must 
not forget our immediate business as 
critics with the noble author; nor 
that we have Azs last words to com- 
ment upon with our accustomed 
freedom for the benefit of our read- 
ers, before we offer our own for the 
benefit of his lordship. We shall 
proceed, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, to consider the present effort 
of his lordship’s genius; intorming 
our readers, by the way, that it is 
dedicated to no less considerable a 
personage in the poetical depart- 
ment than Thomas Moore, Esq. the 
translator of Anacreon, the reputed 
author of poems bearing the name 
of Little, the author of a still larger 
volume of poems bearing his own 
name, alsoof Words to certain Irish 
Melodies, &c. ‘Fothis persen, whom 
we consider as, perhaps, more deeply 
responsible than any writer now 
alive, to the Great Author and Giver 
of all intellectual endowments, for 


the pernicious use hitherto made of 


his powers, Lord Byron yields the 


following remarkable tribute of 


friendship and respect for his known 
social and convivial, as well as puet- 
ical, resources :— 


“While Ireland ranks you amongst the 
firmest of her patriots—while vou stand 
alone the first of her bards in her estimation, 
and Britain repeats and ratifics the decree, 
permit one, whose only regret, since our first 
acquaintance, has been the vears he had lost 
before it commenced, to add the humble, 
but sincere suflrage of friendship, to the 
yoice of more than one nation.” p. vi. 


This is something, it must be 
owned, above the standard of com- 
mon friendship. Surely we are 





catching the author of Childe H.rold 
in a momentary enthusiasm of be- 
nevolence. We hail the emotion, 
directed to whatever object. Yet, 
perhaps, in reference to such en ob- 
ject of youthful and romantic attach. 
ment,a grave <lirector of the manners 
and morals of mankind mizht whis. 
per to his lordship’s faithful ears, 


Ah miser! 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
Digne puer meliore flamma:! 


The Dedication proceeds to in- 
form us of the reason why the no- 
ble author has selected for the metre 
of his present poem, * the good old 
and now neglected heroie couplet,” 
which are the excessive siowness 
and dignity of the Spenser sianza; 
the fata} facility of the octo-syllabic 
verse, though so happily triamphed 
over by Scott; andall the nameless 
horrors of blank verse, 1 which 
*“* Milton, Thomson, and our dramat- 
ists, are the beacons that shine along 
the deep, but warn us from the rough 
and barren rock on which they are 
kindled.” With by no means an 
entire assent to the justice of these 
reasons, more especially in the casc 
of his lordship himself, we cannot 
resist, however, some little swelling 
of satisfaction in having anticipated, 
we presume not to say dictated, 
such a change of measure, as being 
sulted to the stately and heroic scale 
of his own mind Our remarks on 
this subject will be found in our Re- 
view of Childe Harold: after which, 
it only remains for us to give our 
opinion of the execution of this new 
attempt; which we shall do in the 
course of our very short analysis of 
the adventures of the Corsair. 

The poem, on the principle of 
first impressions, opens, we think 
unfortunately, with one of tne 
worst applications of the heroic 
couplet which occurs in the wi ole 
volume. If ever the extravagant, 
though now common. license. as- 
sumed by his lordship in this very 
work, of inserting irregular lyric 
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effusions in the midst of an orderly 
pociy had been allowable, or even 
nec. ssary, We Cannot but think it was 
so In the jovial ribaldry of a savage 
piratical crew. For want of a mea- 
sure somewhat suited to the low mood 
of inese merry-making freebooters, 
we find ourselves labouring for breath 
and almost aground in every line of 
the following introductory passage: — 


«O’erthe glad waters of the dark-blue sea, 

Qu: thoughts as boundless, and our souls 
uae free, 

Far .s the breeze can bear, the billows 
tuam, 

Survey our empire and behold our home ! 

‘These are our realms, no limits to their 
Sway, 

Our flag the sceptre, all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life, in tumult still to range, 

From toil torest, and joy in every change.” 


We think the regularity of these 
measured lines in the mouths of a 
lawiess bandittl, by no means com- 
pensated by the accidental careless- 
ness of the fourth and eighth lines, 
which leave us in some uncertainty 
respecting the nominative case to 
‘survey,’ and the construction of 
the word * joy.’ And again in 
line SOQ, 


“Ours the fresh turf and not the feverish 
bed.” 


We should imagine the crew, if so- 
ber, would have substituted “wave” 
for “turf? as affording the only 
appropriate grave to a daring and 
defunct Corsair. Soon, however, 
we receive ample amends for these 
petty delinguencics in the com- 
mencing acuon of the ptece; the 
description of THE CHIED; the 
arrival of a ship with news; the 
equipment of a secret night-expedi- 
tion; the purting scene between 
Conrad (the chieltain’s name) and 
the beloved and faithful partner of 
his heart, Medora; and the arrival 
of his vessel within sight ot * the 
Pacha’s galleys ;’ itsell 


“Screened from espial by the jutting cape, 
That rears on high its rude fantastic shape,” 


with which ends canto [, 


In tracing the rude lineaments of 
the haughty Conrad, which forms 
the main business of this first canto, 
we are sorry to discover too much 
sull remaining of the noble author’s 
predilection for the savage and the 
villain in his characters; and that, 
under circumstances which induce 
no small zppearance of inconsistency 
in the portraiture. 


“ Tle was a villain—aye—reproaches 
shower 

On him—but not the passion nor its power, 

Which only proved, all other virtues gone, 


Not guilt itself could quench tliis loveliest 
19) 


one ! 
In other words, he was a villain ; 
but capable of love, and firmly at- 
tached, in the ties of a reciprocal 
affection, to his “bird of beauty,” 
“high latticed”’ in his favourite rock, 
“his own Medora.’ That a Aero 
can be in love is a position strongly 
combated by Lord Bacon: that a 
villain should be so, we think is still 
more problematical : and the really 
touching and romantic strains which 
pass between Conrad and Medora in 
this canto, make the fact utterly in- 
credible; and we can only account 
for it, by supposing that his lordship 
had originally intended some im- 
provement in the character of his 
hero; and that it was the inveterate 
habit of calling his great men by ill 
names, which induced him, una- 
wares, to load Conrad with so many 
unmerciful epithets, when really his 
piralical habits seem to have been 
his only necessary poetical crime. 
lor the feats recorded in this tale, 
it is sufficient that we know him, in 
the energetic language of our poet, 
as 


«That man of loneliness and mystery, 

Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to 
sigh— 

Whose name appals the fiercest, ofhis crew, 

And tints each swarthy cheek with sallow- 
er hue; 

Sull sways their souls with that command- 
ing art 

That dazzles—leads—yet chills the vulgar 
heart. 

What isthatspell, that thushis lawlesstrain 

Contess and envy—yet oppose in vain / 
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What should it be that thus their faith can 

bind ? 
The power of Thought—the magic of the 

Mind ! 


Linked with success—assumed and kept 
with skill, 

That moulds another’s weakness to it’s 
will 

Wields with their hands—but stillto these 
unknown, 

Makes even their mightiest deeds appear 
his own, 

Such hath it been—-shall be--beneath the 
sun 

The many still must labour for the one ; 

Vis Nature’s doom—but let the wretch 
Who toils, 

Accu:e not—hate not—-/ing who wears the 


spoils. 

Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid 
chains, 

How ihigit the balance of his humbler 
pains,” 


For such a leader, his visage is ad- 
nirably descripved in these tines :— 


6 There breathe but few whose aspect 
could defy 

The full encounter of lis searching eve ;— 

Ve had the skili, when cuaning’s geze 
would seek 

To probe tis heart and watch his changing 
cheek, 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself rotl back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that chiel’s 
to day. 

There was a taughirg devil in his sneer 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear; 

And where tis frown of hatred darkiv fell, 

Ho, © withering fled—and Mercy sigiec 
tureweil '” 

Tie last lines, we must repeat it, we 

: 

thuik far too deeply traced for a 

Main, Who 

ae § was not then by nature sent 

Toa lead the PUllty —uilt’s Worst iwstru- 
ment? 

Muci less can we reconcile such 

Meastrosity ef character with hits 


me ? - Be 
aficcionale adieu to ihe anitable 


| ' ey . ; monty . 
Medora, and tie soft sympathy of 


Jove which beats mutuany in their 
breasts, WiLiSt, 


(6 Reais. ore ry Pe: ae . Seer EL 
6 Prow crap to crag descending-eswiftly 
ts o ed . 


sped head ; 


Stern Conrad down, nor once he turn’d his 
But shrusck whene’er the «woodinesofhis way 


rj 


orced on his eye what te would not sur- 


y £ y on 
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His lone, but lovely dwelling on the steep, 

That hailed him first when homeward from 
the deep : 

And she—the dim and melancholy star, 

Whose ray of beauty reach’d him from afar, 

Onher he must not gaze, he must not think, 

There he might rest—but on Destruction’s 


brink— 
Yet once almost he stopp’d—and nearly 
i ’ 
gave 


His fate to chance, his projects tothe wave ; 
But ne—it must not be—a worthy chicf 
May melt, but not betray to woman’s gricf.” 


The second canto relates the war- 
like prowess ol our hero; and pre- 
sents bim: to us in the fourfold cha- 
racter of a spy, under the guise of a 
dervise, penctrating into the midnieht 
carousals of the yet-unlaunched 
pacha; the dauntiess and infuriated 
leader of a chosen band into the 
heart of the seragho; the gallant 
deliverer of its female contents, and 
especialiy of the ill-fated Gulnire, 
the wedded slave of the thbree-tailed 
Seyd; and finally, the conquered and 
Incarcerated victim of the tyrant, 
with Gulnere weeping at his side. 
It is needless to iniorm the readers 
of Lord Byron, that, in detailing the 
hurried progress of these events, he 
has found the happiest opportunities 
for displaying bis peculiar talent in 
the description of rapid and forceful 
action. We shall not easily forget 
our surprise, when, after the quiet 
though mysterious discourse between 
the dervise and the pacha, the burst 
of light suddenly proclaims and hur- 
ries us along the flaming battle-tide, 
With alarms scarcely less than those 
of the astonished Seyd himself. 


«6 Well—as thou wilt—ascetic asthou art— 

One question answer ; then in peace depart 

How many ?—Ha! it cannot sure be day? 

What star—what sun is bursting on the 
bay ? 

It shines a lake of fire !—away—away ! 

lfs! treachery ! my guards ! my scimitar! 

he gaileyvs feed the flames—and [ afar ! 

Aceursed Dervise !—these thy tidings— 
thon 

Some villain spy—seize—cleave him—slay 
him now ! 

Up rose the Dervise with that burst of 


hierht, 

Nor less his change of form appall’d the 
voht - 
Bierthe | 
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Up rose that Dervise—not in saintly garb, 

But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 

Dasli’d his high cap,and tore his robe away-— 

Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his 
sabre’s ray ! 

His close but glittering casque, and sable 


plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler 
gloom, 

Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit 
sprite, 

Whose demon death-blow left no hope for 
fierht. 


The wild confusion, and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 
‘The shriek ofterror, and the mingling yeli— 
ror swords began to clash, and shouts to 
swell, 
Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell! 
Pistracted to and fro the flying slaves 
Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry, 
They seize that Dervise!—seize on Zatan: ai! 
Ile saw their terror—check’d the first 
despair 
That urg’d him but to stand and perish 
there, 
Since far too early and too well obey’d, 
The flame was kindled ere the signal made; 
Tie saw their terror—from his baldme drew 
His bugle —briefihe blast—but shrilly blew— 
°Tis answer’d—* Well ye speed, my gallant 
crew ! 
Why did f doubt their quickness of career? 
And deem design had ieft me single here ?” 
Sweeps his long arm, that sabre’s whirling 
sway, 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 
Completes his fury what their fear begun, 
And makes the many basely quail to one.” 


Very different from the hopes 
warranted by this animated descrip- 
tion, is the final result, admirably 
summed up in a single couplet: 


“One effort—one—to break the circling 
host! 

They form—unite—change—waver—all is 
lost !”’ 


Conrad alone escapes with life. 


‘Preserved to linger and to live in vain, 

While vengeance pondered o’er new plans 
of pain, 

And staunched the blood she saves to shed 
again, 

But drop by drop ; for Seyd’s unglatted eye 

Would doom him ever dying—ne’er to die!” 


And thus— 


** One hour beheld him since the tide he 
stemm’d, 

Disguis’d—discov er’d—copquering----ta’ en 
—condemn’d-- 





A chief on land—an out-law on the deep— 
Destroying—saving—prison’d—and asleep.’ 


The meditations preceding this 
last circumstance, the war, the chaos 
of the mind, 


«When all its elements convuls’d—com- 
bin’d 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend—who never spake be- 
fore, 

But cries, ‘I warn’d thee '’ when the deed 
is oer,” 

with the harrowing anticipation of 

the tortures of impalement, form a 

well-judged introduction to—the 

friend. 


‘‘Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace ? 
No, tis anearthly form with heavenly face!” 


It is Gulnare. 


“T come through darkness—and I scarce 

know why— 
Yet not to hurt—I would not see thee die.” 

Her tender approach—her 

—‘ shape of fairy lightness—naked foot 
That shines like snow, and falls on earth 

as mute,”— t 
the wild joke of Conrad, and the de- 
scription of that playfulness of sor- 
row which 


‘* Smiles in bitterness, but still it smiles,”— 


and the passionate explanations of 

the tearful and tender, the tremb 

ling and yet resolute Gulnare—are ‘1 

all in the happiest spirit of poetica! ‘lah 

conception, and leave us with the 

liveliest interest in the further de- 

nouement of the plot; in awe of 

Conrad—and half in love with Gul. 

nare. | 
Conto IIT. and last opens with a yh 

digression of about sixty lines upon 

the beauties of Athens and lis nei¢h- 

bouring isles, where the scene of 

action is laid: and without prog , 

nouncing, ourseives, upon the ex- itis 

cellence of the passage, we calnot Ane 

but think his lordship must have a 

held it in peculiar favour to think it 

capable and worthy of detaining the fhe 

stretched curiosity of his reader, ey 

and of keeping these mighty cap- 


bit 
cal 


tives, one in chains of iron, the Pe.) 
other of love, whilst he tells us of 
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“ The grove of olives scattered dark and 
wide, 
Where weak Cephisus pours his scanty tide, 
‘ihe cypress sadd’ning by the sacred 
mosryte, 
The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk, &c.” 
Be this as it may.—and it is not for 
us to divine allthe reasons for which 
an autbor may be led to make in- 
sertions in his work net wholiy in 
tinison with its general tenor—we 
rush not only by this introductory 
passage, vuteven by the far more 
interesting figure of the beloved 
Medora, jainiing, ya Bie Sve ToruPrs- 
trs0to Suaurcrs, ac the dolictui news 
of her husband’s captivity—and 
hurry on to triamph or to weep 
ever the fate of the hero, now pend- 
ing on the influence of the ascen- 
dant Gulnare. The angry returns 
ofthe vengetul, and now suspicious 
Seyd, to the supplicating accents of 
hits wite, lead to some diretul fore- 
hodings in our breast. The reap- 
pearance of Gulnare in the cell of 
she chained Conrad, with a potynard 
in her hand, raises our forebodings 
f> something more than tear. lier 
hurried and irefal expressions soon 
convert those fears to certatnty. 
And with an irresistible thrilling of 
horror, we behold the soft and melt- 
ing Gulnare become first the adviser 
and then the a of ber hus- 
band’s murder Our imag —- 
recoils at the succession of ghasily 
images which are presented to us, 
first by the bloed-thirsty resolution 
of Seyd, who 
“Only bends in seeming o’er lis beads, 
Mat anly views his victim as he biceds,’ 


—-then, by the demon of suspicion, 
erathering thicker darkness on the 
tyrant’s brow, as 

‘udaersabiid 
sternly, 
Inlits eve, and threatsin lis adieu’ 


} 


f6T%e rose—and slow! V;, 


¥ 
Bure 


thenee 


—next by the apalling emotions of 


“that 
Which frowns ne’ 
subdued,” 
when she declares 
«* The crime !—’tis none to punish those of 
Sevd— 
That hated tyrrant—Conrad—he must bleed! 


chief of womanhnod, 
er quel’d, nor menaces 
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I see thee shudder—but my soul is 
changed— 

Wrong’d—spurn’d—revil’d—and 
be avenged !” 


it shall 


—and finally when in the open cor- 
ridor, Conrad following her almost 
senseless, 


«They meet—upon her brow—unknown— 


forgot— 

Her hurrving hand bad left—‘twas buta 
spoat— 

Its hue was all he saw—and scarce with- 
stood— 


Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime— 
’twas bload.” 


Tt would seem almost beyond the 
power of the most romantic fiction, 
alter this bloody deed, to excite any 
further interest or sympathy in the 
fate of Gulnare. And yet within 
ten short stanzas,—no, not ten.—we 
find his lordship engaged in the 
bold attempt to sumson all our pity 
and the tenderest emotions of our 
soul towards her, as we view her in 
Courad’s ship, surrounced by his 
curious and inquisitive crew, 


— changed and humbled ;—faint and 
meek, 

Rat varving oft the colour of her cheek 

Po deeper shades of paleness—all its red 

That fearful spot which stain’d it from the 
dead, 

He took that hand—it trembled—now too 
late— 

So soft in love—so wildly nerved in hate: 

lie clasp’d that hand—it trem bled—and his 
own 

Had lostits firmress, and his voice its tone, 

*Gulnare ?—but she repiied not—‘ dear 
Gulnare !’ ” 

After the interest excited in be- 
half of this characier, it could be no 
matter of difficulty to awaken the 
highest emotions, by the fate which 
he allots to the innocent Medora, 
‘in cause so Innocent, In fate so la- 
mentable,’? upon whom Conrad ts 
made to burst in her latticed bower, 
and to find her a corpse and in her 
shroud. Wedo not wish the reader 
to participate with us our shuddering 
sensationat this most undeserved and 
poetically unjust catastrophe of the 
only amiable character in the piece. 
Nor can we be at all surprised at the 
final disappearance, in moody mys 
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tery, of the afflicted hero; more 
especially as the livulnerabie survi- 
vor ol SO Mahy Ceatls could scarcely 
have been Capecied to muke his exit 
in aby Olher manner, 

Here, thereiore, we shall take our 
leave of he strauye, but inieresuny, 
giuup, and of tier Doble poet ; and 
Sham Conciude with a few homely, 
but diicudly, hints to iis lordship 
upou tiie pust, the present, and te 
future, With respect to the pre- 
sent, (for like poets their critics can 
never slick iv order) we cannot but 
sety amongst Many delinquencies, 
much to commend and much to hope 
for in the poem of the Corsair. We 
do uot hesitate to cali Lord Byron a 
ereal master of the affections, and a 
powertul director of their several 
cmouious. ‘Lhe immedtate interest 
be excites in the story, and the en- 
thusiastiC sympathy with which he 
hinaself details, and forces others to 
trace, the rising events of his piece, 
we think are superior even to those 
of the wonder-working } 
the North. Here indeed the com- 
parison between Lord Byron and 
Waiter Scott must end; and when 
we consider tie axe of each, the ex- 
perieuce ol each, perhaps the advi. 
scrs ot each, and the disproporuoued 
intervals between their respective 
Works, we are not willing to push a 
compurison, which would be muani- 
fesuy unlair, any further,» It as sul- 
ficicnt to hail tae germ, or rather 
the expanding flower of true poeuc 
gcuius in Luid Byron’s works. And 
When ithe exubcrant leaves have been 
brusicd away, or, to change te me- 
tapuor, when the high tone of coieur- 
Ing, and something almost wpproach- 
ny to the caricutura of painters ii 
lis descriptions, shall have been 
mechowed and melted down, under 
the influence of a muture judgment, 
We tnink enourh will stli remain to 

entitle the future works of Lord By- 


ron at once to the admiration of con- 
temporaries and the lasting regards 
of posterity. 

On the subject of metre, a most 
important one to a youthful poet, we 
Only lament, that onc avowedly so 
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congenial to his lordship’s mind, and 
in which unquestionably his best 
pucm is wriiten, the Spenser stanza, 
should be one on which the voice of 
aves, ab litailible c CrILErlOly has pro- 
nounced unfavourably, ‘he Coe 
piousness of haiuage e and the powers 
of -versification, which it is no difh- 
cult task to discover in Lord Byron, 
cruinently qu.iily bim for that metre 5 
and We should not, on the whole, 
be sorry to hear, that his lordship 
had chosen the legend of a seventia 
knight, to whom we could assign the 
peloduse of one of the choicest 


Cirisuan Virtues, as the subject of 


his maturer visions. Yet should an 
wuppeal to the formidable criterion 
above mentioned forbid such an at- 
tempt, it is happy for his lordsip 
that his harp need not sleep upoa 
the willows in mournful silence. The 
present poem convinces us of his 
powers in “ the good old heroic 
coupiet;”’ and that which so emi- 


nchuy possesses the very sanction of 


age which the other wants, we hest- 
tute not to aflirm, offers a field for 
very iclicttous efforts to his lord- 
ship’s pen. It is evident, indeed, 
thai he has not fully learnt its use. 
lt will by no means bear thal sonnet- 
tcering style wiiich, om more than 
one occasion, he has attempted to 
eraft upon it. Neither can we see 
any reason for bringing us back to 
tie Infancy of this measure, when the 
frequent use of triplets was though 
vr falling 
syllable at the end of ibe first line ne 


no anomaly, and the grave 0 


discord. «Dr. Johnson, in a more ac- 
vanced stave ol nelish verstlicu. 
tion, has taught us both,* and com~. 
mou fecling we think might suggest 
to tie most untutored ear, the Inhar- 
WONLOUSHESS ofthe cadence v“ hich OC- 
curs in the very first couplet we have 
quoted ib the character of Conrad. 
‘That man of lonelmess and #ystery 


$s 
a ; , t - 2 , i 
Scarce seen to smile and seldom head te 
sich? 
rok 


We quote the following instance of 
tue triplet for the doubie purpose 


of cxposing a carelessness of another 
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kind by no means uncommen in this 
pocm. 


«* But he has said it—and the jealous we//, 
Those tyrants, teasing, tempting to rebel, 
Deserve the fate, their tretting lips foretell.” 


Way need the second line have 


intervened at all, to separate the 


‘swell,’ even at best ili parted trom 
the * deserve ?” 

A similar ill disjunction may be 
noticed in the Bride of Abydos. 


« And why, I know not, but within 
My; beart, concealment weighs like sin.’ 

We mention this iast poem in the 
present place, because we have not 
noticed it as a separate publication, 
It would be far from our plan to 
promise any, much less a regular, 
notice of this species of work. But 
being on the subject of Lord Byron, 
we think proper to recur to his for- 
mer production so far as to observe, 
that we decidedly think his genius 
spurns the walk, humble and se- 
cond rate every where but in Scott, 
of the octo-syllabic verse, which he 
has attempted, and but attempted, 
in the Bride of Abydos. The license 
of metre to which this impotent at- 
tempt at confining the Thames to 
the banksof the New River has given 
birth, needs no comment: and puts 
the Bride with many beautiful passa- 
ges, perhaps some superior to the 
best in the Corsair, almost out of the 
range of metrical criticism.* With 
ihe powers of rhyming possessed by 
our noble author, we never expect to 
see him 

‘* Condescend the press to so'l 
With epic blank like Hoyle *+ 

* We suppose our great poets, now-a- 
clavs, are ere: it despisers of the Stagyrite. 
Else we should hint the optnion given by 
that great critic upon the mixture of metres 
in the same poem, “Ers d¢ arorarzpcy es 
wip tush Teg auth, “eoomep H2tpnpay. C. 2. de 
Poct. vid. also C. 1. Tins is not the only 
point in which the Corsair has much im- 
proved, as we think, on the Bride of Aby- 
dos, The luxuriancy of description is much 
pruned ; and a single idea is not so often 
dwelt upon till it has survived its interest, 
and even lost its appropriateness. 

7 Vid. “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.? 
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Eise we might whisper to his ear 
that all modern imitations oi Mil- 
tonic metre are not necessarily a 
stain on the press; and thai, if the 
diversihed and uniimited periods of 
the epic biank were ever ordained 
for any Class of English poets, which 
we firmly believe they were, it is un- 
questionably for those whose rich. 
hess of language, variety of ear, and 
fluency of imagination, could ill 
brook the tameness or the sameness 
of more regular but vulgar measures. 
We are conscious heie of paying a 
private debt to a long and settled 
opinion of our own with respect to 
the chaste sublimity and exquisite 
rhythm of the Miltonic blank, even 
as exemplified in the pages of our 
loved Cowper. But if the heroic 
couplet be more to his lordship’s 
heart, he has chosen well : he treads 
a line, which has sustained geniuses 
as lofty as his own; and let us add, 
which will still require much la- 
beuur, much study, much experience, 
and much self-denial, before he will 
reach the standard of its best mo- 
dels. We hope his next produc- 
tion of this kind will not present 
us, at One time, with the easy fluen- 
cy of Dryden ; at another, with the 
measured stateiiness of Pope; then 
With the epistolary carelessness of 
Cowper; and then with the mincing 
sinootiness of Darwin. We meet, 
wisoy Wilh rather more of wnat may 
be called direct adoptions from au- 
thors whom he has read, than is 
quite Consistent with the preten- 
sions of modern originality. <A 
more extended reading, with much 
Closer thought, and a more deli- 
berate digestion of his acquired 
knowledge, may remedy that particu- 
larity and that crudeness which often 
marks the use of a lew materials. 
Irom this hint, we are conscious 
of the rise of a long train of ideas, 
which to ourselves appear of much 
Importance, in reference to Lord 
Byion’s future proceedings, as an 
author, and also as a man, so tar as 
he may be legitimately read in his 
works. Here, therefore, we cannot 
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but give his lordship full permission 
to lay our paper aside, should he 
even have honoured it with his no- 
tice thus far: and the rest we must 
be supposed to speak as though Lord 
Byron heard us not, for the benefit 
rather of his readers, and more espe- 
clully of any kindred spirit, who, cap- 
iivated by his powers, might be just 
entering upon a= similar poetical 
career. 

In calmly investigating the prin- 
cipies on which our noble author has 
hitherto proceeded, it is impossible 
not to discover throughout a deep 
and radical defect. The defect we 
allude to, is not so mucha deficiency 
of morality in the piece, as an entire 
absence of moral. We in vain iook 
for any meaning in the thing before 
us. It is a pretty picture, but we 
can find no subject in it. Like one 
of the carpets of his lordship’s  fa- 
vourite country, the scene of so many 
of his plots, here are colours and 
firures, and borders and centres, but 
neither “the likeness of any thing 
that is inthe heaven, nor inthe earth, 
nor under the earth.’? We look in- 
to his own poet, the enchanting Spen- 
cer, and we find the Red Crosse 
Knight means Holiness; Sir Guyon 
means Temperance; and the fair 
Britomartis, Chasuty. But what on 
earth does Conrad mean, or Gulnare, 

‘the Bride of Abydos, or even the 
Childe Harold? We own this sense- 
less contagion extends far. We 
could almost ask, what the Lady of 
the Lake means, or Roderick Dhu, 
er the Elfin Page, or any of the re- 
doubted champions of the North, 
with the exception perhaps of Sir 
Marmion. From this last tale we 
have contrived to pick a moral: the 
clouds have floated into some Imagi- 
nary form: the carpet, we fear acci- 
dentally, has broken the second com- 
mandment by giving almost a direct 
picture: and the reyular association 
we have been able to make, of Sir 
Marmion’s deeds with the actines of 

bad conscience, has, we confess, 
five us an interest in that poem 
bevond most others of the modern 

Christ. Observ, No. 148. 
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minstrelsy. Their general tone, 
Which, it must be admitted, Lord 
Byrou has carried to the most ex- 
travagant height, seems really to us 
to be little beiter than that of * the 
ideot’s iale, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.’? We have been 
most usually given to understand 
that the moral is a most essential 
partin the structure ot a poem. ** The 
moral is the first business of the poet, 
as being the ground-work of his in- 
struciion,’? says Mr. Dryden. And 
not only do we lind this exemplified 
in the favourite poet of the Focry 
Queene, who tells us, that “the yen- 
eral end of all the booke is to f»sh- 
lon a gentlemen or novbie person in 
vertuous and gentle discipiine ;”” but, 
we believe, scarcely any standard 
poem, whether of antiquity or of mo- 
lern times, not excepting the yraver 
productions of the theatre, wili be 
found destitute of this important qua- 
lity and “ general end.”? Wecanmnot; 
of course, enter into the limitations, 
orit may be the exceptions, of this 
general rule. But we should expect 
to discover, even in the wildest pro- 
cductions of that wildest of all poets, 
the inimitable Shakespeare. a certain 
tt meagan towards a moral end, a cer- 

n predominant maxim throughout 
the whole, which it might be said to 
be the uniform design of the poet to 
inculcate. ‘Turn to still more regu. 
lar models. Look at the Tliad and 
the Odyssey, at the Aneid, at the 
Orlando, the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
the Paradise Lost, even the Henri- 


aude :—what a noble consistency of 


moral, what a grand pursuit and 
signal denouement of some lustruce 
tive sentiment, or some imporiant 
truth, or some grand exemplar of 
conduct takes place in eac1 of thase 
finisned performances! And if, as 
we think Boileau somewhere re- 
marks, even asonnet should not be 
composed without some regular and 
pre-conceived plan; why shouid not 
the plan of such a poem as the Cor- 
sair ot Lord Byron, or the Rokeby 
of Scot, be made to embrace that 
most Important article of arrange- 
2 te 
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ment, a moral end and design, and 
be censursole for the want of i? 
Avistoile, indeed, ibat divest foeman 
to modern genius, does not, thal we 
are aWwale of, give any direct rules 
of the moral. 
Bot we need not inform the scholar, 
that he gives a wioie section to his 
Obs Tvatlous on the murals of the 
pom Wiis: in the most 
Gheect Mahvor he Censures aly over- 


fo. tbe Management 


De wart 
Zebu 


Choos. portronure of vice beyond 


What the circumstances of the case 


@isiaisy reauire, he adds a most 


linvertant bint to the poets Of the 
p creit 


IMitate good Pointers; wiio always, 


day, in advising them to 
he ODS VES. Cliocse the luirest iorms 
and mostiMviling subjects uf Gescrip- 
thot. 

bul we are conscious, in making 
these Obsei Vadoos on the execution 
of the poetry In ques ion, we are but 
inet ctuaily nbewing at the b aiches. 
We irece the evil to tne root. 
We shall 
herealter appear to advantave in the 
jovm and tratt of the tree We 
Viitist Cail writer tor that 
which we evei instal mMto 
the reaver of pociry, a predominant 
iove eod neartieit admmtratieu. 1 tire 


tus 


must grait there what 


ijppoud the 
wish lo 


habits Gf iis 9wn tind, wor the fel 
and (We beautiful 3 and, avove ail, tor 
the Fist Pair, and the Source ot ail 
beauty 


“i SS A, (7) 


Wye demand of tia, what 

dl those pocts Who have 
stood highest; we were soins lO savy 
Wir Dave sited at atl, lie the perma- 
Newi esteem chu veneration of mabe 
kins 3 an uaguestioned rmoard tor 


those best stuncaras and purest O.0- 


Geis of exeeilencs. Whether real or 
fered. Which thetr countries bave 
affird dihew in their respective ob- 


jecisolveligious feith. Ttis by aclose 


adherence by an enthusiastic devo- 
thon) to these lofty standards. that 
sxieat poets have been formed This 


he been the leaven, or rather jet us 
Coli hy t e vivniivieg prinetple, with 
which the hand of plasty: Noture bas 
be ‘ uble. 
to csomd qt belug ihe mayesuc 


pirits of a iiomer, a Virgil, 1: MMil- 


Mk ausDICIOUS Mar.ent, 
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ton, a Spenser, a Tasso, a Camoens ; 
and, if the French must have their 
boast, a Fenelon. Or, if examples 
less dazzling, if heights of excel- 
lence less Inaccessibie if instances 
more in point to the portrayer of 
lesser actions and “ living raanners” 
be required ; let us turu even to the 
drama. Whom do we find, in that 
department, inscribed on the mar- 
bles of an honest fame, but the high- 
principied Alschylus, Sopiocies, 
Euripides, Seneca, of older ttmes ; 
the Racine, the Cornetlie, the Shake- 
speare—pernaps, IN some potnts, it 
might be said, the theological Shake- 
speare—of later days ‘—Would the 
lyre direct us :@ a conclusion dil- 
ferent to that for which we conte: d2 
fso. is it the lyre of Pindar ; or of 
Callimachus; or of Hlerace ; oF of 
Gray ; or of Ossian 3 or of Calidasa ! 
Is a the fyre of the Hast, or the 
West, or the South, or the North? 
What stripiing in diterature but will 
answer the quesuon as it should be 
answered 2? Who but must own the 
sublimest flights cf poeiry, of what- 
ever kind, to bave been made on the 
wines of Religion ; and the Muse, in 
her highest station, to have been 
most aptly symbolized by the king 
of birds, resiing on the sceptre of 
the Father of gods and men? The 
true, the most highly-favoured poet 
of nature or of man must be con. 
versant with the Creator of both. 
He must be a firm believer in those 
iimitable attributes of Divinity 
which form the only borizen worthy 

[lis **eye in 
as it * darts 


of his aspirlig mind. 
fine frenzy rolling,” 
from beaven to earth, from eart! 
to heaven,” must not behold that 
heaven wiihout a that earth 
without a former; it must see them, 
each instinct with its appropriate 
life ; and must catch a glance of the 
stupendous relations and mysterious 
intercourse extsting between a pie- 
sent Deity. and this his 


God, 


—— versal frame so wondrous fair, 
Himself how wondrous then! 


Who, with the spirit of a poet 
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wouid forsake these boundiess ficlds 
of inght, to Wander along the barren 
strand of Athelstical research. with 
none but the wretched Lucretius tor 
his guide £ Who wouid forsake the 
Deviy ot the Universe tor that deity 
of be Roman, the base poliosophy 
of kpicurus ¢ 


Forsaking Uhee, what shipwreck have we 
made 
Yf honour, dignity, and fair renown! 


In all our remarks on this inte- 
resllng subyeet, we teel Ourselves 
elevated by remembering that we 
are Chrisuans: and that, as such, 
we possess, In our own religion, a 
source of tue subitime and the beau- 
titui infinitely bevond all others, 
and such as Truth alone can offer. 
We pity that man, even were pre- 
sent teehugs only to be consuited, 
that cannot jay his hand upon iis 
heart, and with the same constancy, 
the same honest exullation as that 
Roman Soidier going to execuuon 
for bis protession, declare, **l am a 
Christian.’ And where ts the foun- 
dation of the Curistian’s hope, where 
is the depositary of his treasure, the 
rich and inexhaustible fountain of 
bis pleasures and sublimest emotions 
to be tound’ We answer in one 
word—in the pages of nis) Bribie. 
We must not be deterred by the 
smile of superficial ignorance, the 
only class, even of foes, who “sce 
no beauty”? in that Sucred Volume, 
from giving an opinion ef its con- 


tents. * Qur Bock Is net as their 


rock, even our enemies thermselves 
being judges.” We could torce 


Into our service the testimony of the 
heatnen Longinus, and even of the 
impious Veltaire. But we reject 
sich a questionable appeal. Our 
appeal LakKCS a deenver stretcn, to the 
hidden human meteili- 
fence, and to the firm, tndestructt- 
ble, and unaiterabie properties of 
our Common nature, as exemplified 
la daily experience ; and there we 
establish our proof of the exquisite 
and inestimable value of the Book 
of Inspiration. We see in it, that 
which is calculated by turns to ap- 


sources of 
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ply itself to every want and every 
feeling of the mind of mon. We 
find in it at one iime that whicn Is 
of force to direct our judgmen , at 
another to reform our taste. then to 
eurde our conduct, then to Beal our 
COrrupllans, and then to sooth our 
sorrows, We bod in it a rest tor 
the foot of the farthest wanderer 
from oappiness, an ark for the dove 
who bas the lonvest fluttercd in des- 
pair over tie waves of this trouble. 
world. We find tm it toat 
which responds to che deepest and 
the darkest tones that ever vibraud 
from the human heart We jiave 
found in it that which answers to 
the feelings of ovr own, — Perbeps 
we are on this 


Cause Interested, withesses 


Sone 


cccount unfair, be. 
Liiose 
who have not joined issue In the 
trial perheps mistrust us 3 apd the 
poet especially, tive work credulous 
more t \ 
SUSDICIOUS of the coid FP OOMINESS of 
truta. Pestimony, then, we must 
again adduce; and as we have secn 
the testimony of foes, we will iow 
adauce that of a triend; a triend, 
however, to which even a poet shail 
not oblect—-the unrivalled 


us the book 


. or a > ie lee 
In fiction 1s the Ordinarily 


Villton. 
* His fivourne boek w 
of God. Yo Milton, when a child, 
Revelation opened not her richest 
stores In vain. ‘Lo devotional sub- 
jects his tnfant str ins were 
d ‘pis harp for. 


dedle 
" ’ 
cated, and mever ¢ 
vet? to acknowledve the aids which 


he Cerived from the muse of S. red 


lnspivation.?? Such is the noble iese 
. t a | - 
timonv borne to Milton os a Crise 
' ae } } iaae 
than yoet, nv iis X he iCd it a at 4 4s@ 
‘ 
: 1-1 « } 

Pare Cdat « avi Ciq] ¢ aMThI Lec Cie 
rance with whie's ot ds Ven. IS Only 
Surp ed hat Of a Stipthar testy 
Mmeonvy wiven yoihe poet bin { in 
his a) it it aia >] yi} { oD | hy 
{ive mwyOUus PP al courts Lit iS 

¥ od ‘ ; ; 
“6 Reason or Chr » Gaces pThye 


har-est HOPE al ct WwirHNest ale 
tempiing’? with which bis ture ty 
mind was then teasing. Als 
merattnir ali the wravdest ver eis of 


antiquity, lhe proceeds: * But those 
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frequent songs throughout the Law 
and Propnets, beyond all these, not 
in ‘heir divine argument alone. but 
in the very critical art of coniposi- 
tion, may be easily made appear, 
over all the kinds of lyric poesy, to 
be incomparable. These abilitics, 
wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of God, rarely bestow- 
ed; but yet to some (though most 
abuse) in every nation ; and are of 
power, besides the office of a pulpit, 
to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people, the seeds of virtue and pub- 
lic civility ; to allay the pervurba- 
tions of the mind, and set the afvec- 
tions in a right tune ; to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns, the 
throne and equipege of God’s Al- 
mightiness, and what he works, aud 
What he suffers to be wrought with 
high providence in his church ; to 
sing victorious agonies of murtyrs 
and saints, the deeds and triumphs 
of just and pious natiuns doing va- 
lianily, through faith, against the 
enemics of Christ; to deplore the 
general relupses of kingdoms and 
states from jusiice and God’s true 
worship. Lastly, whatsoever in re- 
ligion is holy and sublime, in virtue 
amiable or grave; whatscever hath 
passion or adnitration in all the 
changes of that which is called for- 
tune from without, or the wily sub. 
tleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts 
from within ;—all these things to 
paint out and describe, teaching over 
the whole book of sanctity and vir. 
tue, throuyvh al! the instances of ex- 
ample, with such delieht, to those 
especially of soft and delicious tem- 
per, who will not look so much upen 
Truth herself except they see her 
eleranily dressed ; that whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life ap- 
pear now rugged and dificult, tuough 
they be indeed easy and picasant, 
they will then wppcar to all men 
bof easy and pleasant, though they 
were rugged ond difficult iideed.’’* 


* We by no means send our young 
poets to Milton’s prose works on Church 
Government. His miscinevous lectures of 
@ political nature belonged to the times ; 
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Why should we wish to add the fee- 
bie alliance of our comment to this 
sublime effusion of the prince of 
poets. What a contrast this to those 
strains which “flow at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amorisi, or 
the trencher fury of arhyming para- 
site !??) With what a charm does 
this * divine philosophy” burst upon 
the mind, after the low-born tiin- 
strelsy teo frequent in these degene- 
rate days! How musical, as is 
Apollo’s lute,” and lovely, as a se. 
raph’s face, after the ‘** harsh and 
crabbed” exhibitions of our modern 
modish masters! We revert, with 
ineffable delight and all the feelings 
of youthful enthusiasm, to the mo- 
ral Lycidases, Comuses, Sampsons, 
of elder times ; and we finda refuge 
in the yet-unrifled stores of more 
than one Christian poet of the past 
ave, glorying in his religion, from 
the shallow morals, unsettled faith, 
and unholy inspiration of the pre- 
sent race. We speak with every 
desire to make all fair exceptions, 
Were we to mention one exception 
in particular, as giving some rising 
promise of the **mens divinior” in 
future, and, we trust, meditated lays, 
our readers, perhaps, will antici. 
pate an ajlusion to the name of Sou- 
they. But till a brighter dawn shall 
diffuse itse!f over our yet darkened 
sky; till the Sun of righteousness 
shall arise with a more unquestion- 
ed influence and more ‘* healing 
ray,’ in our poetical hemisphere ; 
in plainer words, ull Christians shall 
bevin to talk as Christians; or, 
at least, “tell us plainly whether 
they believe in Christ or no ;’? we 
feel a duty incumbent upon us to 
retire and Invite as many of our 
readers as will retire with us, to 3 
more favoured clime and happier 
poetical soil. Whilst to Christians 
and, if they owed their birth, ina degree, 
also to the surly genius of his own mind, 
thev afiord, at least, this additional instruc- 
tion to the poet, that no temperament of 
mind, however haughty or untamed, need 
be suffered to interfere with the business of 
the muse, or will tinge with gall the pen of 
a true poet, when he takes it up for the 
improvement and retreshment of mankind. 
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« the fortunate Isles” of divine poesy 
have more than ah imaginary ex- 
jstence, we must warn them that 
life Is too short to be spent in visit- 
ing rude and barbarous shores, in 
search of accidental beauties and 
those “strange plants” which are 
always barren and often poisonous. 
We tee! a satisfaction, we trust of 
no narrow or selfish kind, in contem- 
plating the ground still left to us 
wheu every thing not moral in its 
tendency, uot calculated to improve 
the manners, exalt the mind, and 
purify the heart, shall bave been 
marked off from the range of our 
more retired hours. And if in those 
more select, those more sacred and 
elevated plains, the * locos letos et 
ameiaa vireta,’? where breathes a 
purer air, and shines a brighter 
beam, it should even be our happl- 
ness to meet with the uoble autoor 
whose works we have been canvass. 
ing, we assure him, with no un- 
friendly feeling ;—if we should find 
him, with a sympathetic genius, the 
melancholy Coilins, bearing the sa- 
cred treasure, the records of Eternal 
Truth near to his heart, and * wisely 
deeming the book of God the best ;” 
—if we should find him framed anew 
upon the first of models, and se- 
dately emulating those brightest 
mortal examples to whom, in com- 
mon with himself, he would disco- 
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ver the modeis of Scripture to be 
most dear ;—if, with the poet of Pa- 
radise, we should find him ruminat. 
ing over some Divine song, **clioos- 
ing long and beginuing late,” draw 
ing deep from the stores of Divine 
learning, having no end before bim 
* but the service of God and truth, 
and perhaps that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise which God and 
good men have consented shaj! be 
the reward of those whose publish. 
ed labours advance the good ot man- 
kind ;’*—how should we then re. 
joice to meet our renovated friend! 
With what unmixed = satisfaction 
should we present him to our read- 
ers, not, as now, a negative, but a 
positive, example and instructer in 
eood! We should go rejoicing with 
a more than usual lightness on our 
way, illuminated by the rays, and 
directed by the judgment, of our 
doubly noble poet. We should view 
him as some winged intelligence, 
moulting his jecthers and * renew. 
ing his mighty youth 3’? we should 
hail him as a phoenix of these later 
days, rising from the rulss of a‘oo 
hasty and ill-directed imagination, 
and with bis eve fixed right onward 
on the Fountain of ethereal light, 
soaring to those regions, where, with 
kindred spirits, be would at length 
be lost in visions of eternal day. 


* Milton’s Areopagitica, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ix the Press: Tactica, or the System of 
the Wars of ‘he Grecians ; by Count Dil- 
lon ;—Mre. Nichols’ Continuation of his Lit- 
erary Anecdotes, to 1800;—A_ Descrip- 
tion of the Collection of Marbles in the 
British Museum ;—Elements of political 
Science by Mr. J -hn Craig, in 3 vols. ;— 
Tracts statistical and historical on India, 
by Dr. B Heyne ;—1813, A Poem by Mrs. 
Grant ;—Letters from Endiaburgh, giving 
an Account of the State of Society, Man- 
ners, &c. ;—The History of Fiction, by John 


Dunlop, in 3 vols.;—And Sermons, in 2 
vols. 8vo. by the late Rev. Jolin Venn, 
Rector of Clapham 

Preparing for Publication: A cheap 
Commentary on the New Testament, price 
only 2s 6d. by the Rev. T.D Fosbrooke, 
M A..F A. S.;—History of the Island of 
Guernsey, by Mr W. Berry ;—An Essav on 
the Diseases of the Chest, by Dr Badham. 

Proposals have been issued for printing 
by Subscription, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. ls, 
(fine copies, 1/ 31s. 6d) the History of the 
Origin, Progress, and present State of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; by the 
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Rev John Qwen, M.A. Rector of Payle- 
sham, and gratuitous Secretary of the 
Society, 


In the Exhibition of Paintings in Water 
Colours, now open in Spring Gardens, the 
Members of the University of Oxford may 
be gratified with a series of Drawings 
representing the Interier of many of the 
Colleges, painted in a highly finished style 
by Pugin and Mackenzie; and a large 
Drawing, representing the splendid Cere- 
monies of their Alma Mater, by Uwins. 

Dr. Spurzheem, the colleague of Dr 
Gall, is said to be about to commence, in 
Eondon, a Course of Lectures on Crani- 
olory. 

At Cambridge, Dr Smith’s two annual 
mathematical Prizes were this vear adjudg- 
edto Mr R. Gwatken and Mr. HH) Wiikin- 
son, of ot. Jonn’s, first and second wranglers. 

A patent has been recently granted for 


[April, 


a machine to facilitate the operations of 
prinung. Its objects are—precision and 
speed It performs by its own action the 
several parts of furnishing, distributing, and 
communicating the ink, and giving the pres- 
sure. Atits ordinary rate sixicen sheets 
a minute are discharge d by it, and indeed 
its velocity ts only Imited by the power of 
placing and removing the sheet The ma- 
chine has been extibired to the Syndies of 
the Press at Cambridge, and has been ex. 
amined by the principal members cof that 
University; and on receiving the report of 
their deputation, the Syndicate agreed with 
Messrs Bacon and Donkin «f Norwich, the 
patentees, tor its introduction at the office 
of the University. 

A plan is in agitation for the removal of 
the Post-oflice from Lombard-street to the 
top of Cheapside \ great part of St, 
Martin’s le Grand is to be pulled down, and 
anew street formed, 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Life in Christ for every Willing Soul: 
three Sermons, preached at the Corn Mar- 
ket Chapel, Sunderland ; by Samuel Tur- 
ner, Author of a Mite for the ‘Treasury, 
Arminius in the Qven, &c. 

The influence of Bible Societies ; by the 
Rev. [ Chalmer. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, Jan. 15; by the Rev. John Da- 
vies, M.A 8vo Is. 6d 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary, Stafford, 
Jan. 13; by the Rev. Joseph Maude, M. 
A. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s, 
Gateshead, Jan 13: by the Rev. Hugh 
Salvin. 8vo Is 6d. 

€he First Nine Reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, !805 to 1813 
inclusive; uniformly printed in two thick 
volumes Svo. Vol 1. 3s 61.—Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

An Abstract of the Annual Reports and 
Correspondence of the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, from the Com- 
mencement of its Connexion with the East- 
Eadia Missions, A BD. 1709, to the present 
Bay ; together with the Charges delivered 
to the Missionaries, at different Periods, 
on their Departure for their several Mis- 
sions 8vo. i3s 

Observations on the Repeal of the Ist and 
of the 9th and 16th Will. IL commonly 
called the Trinity Doctrine Bill; by the 
Rev. Henry Atkins, A. M. 3s. 6d, 

A Seemon preached inthe Parish Church 
of Great Brickhill, _ 13; by the Rev. 
Latham Wainewrizit, A M F SA. 1s 6d. 

A Sermon sonisatete at the Church of 


Kibworth, Jan. 13; by the Rev. Tames Be- 
resford, M, A. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached inthe Parish Church 
of Mortlake, in Surrey, Jan. 13; by Edw. 
Owen, B. A. 1. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Jan. 13; by the 
Kev George Ferne Bates, M. A. Is 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel 
Oct. 3, 18138, at the Consecration of the 
Right Hon and Right Rev. Wilham How- 
ley, D. D. Lerd Bishop of London; by W. 
Stanley Geddard, DD. 2s. 6d 

Sermons by the late Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan, Dean of Killala. With a Sketch 
of his Life. 19s. 

Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum va- 
riis Lectiombus. Editionem ai Roberto 
Holmes, STP RSS. Decano Wintonensis 
inchoatum, continuavit Jacobus Parsons, 
A.M. Tomi Secundi, Pars 3, complectens 
Primum Lib Regum Oxonii ex ‘lypograe 
pho Clarendoniano, 1813. 

A Sermon preached in St. Martsn’s 
Church, Oxford, on Thursday, Jan 13, 
1814; being the Day appointed for a gen- 
eral Thanksgiving ; bv the Rev. Hegh 
Pearson, M. A. senior Proctor of the Uni- 
versity, is, 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Froceedings on the second Anniversary 
of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society, 
18th Nov.1513. To which is annexed, An 
Tnscription to the Memory of the late Dr. 
Jowett, professor of Civil Law. Edited by 
Kev. G. C. Gorham, A. M. Fellow of 
Queen’s College. Qs. 6. 

A New Analysis of Chronology, in which 
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an Attempt is made to explan the Hisiory 
and Antiqueies the Primitive Nations of 
the World, a die Prophecies relating to 
them, Pricipics tending to remove the 
Impertection and Discordance of preceding 
Systems ; pe ihe Rew Wm. Hales, DD 4 
vols sto Bi. 

An Abri a of Unversal History 
In 16 Pans, publi ished monthly at 8s ; 
formug tg ther 3 vols. 41. compiled by 
the Rev EO W Woitaker, Rector of St. 
Mildred’s, Camerbury, and containing a 
Diaueht of the History of all Nations, from 
the Creation to 1760 

A New Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dicitonary ; 
the serms and Pemeiples of Pure and Mix- 
ed Mathematics, and such Branches of Na- 
tural Piulosophy ss are susceptible of Ma- 
the matical lnvestigation With Historical 
Ski ches of the Rise, Progress, and pre- 
Seri! 
these Sciences ; 
Sve. 2h. Ss. 

Observations on PulmonaryConsumption; 
by Andrew Duncan, senior, M. D. evo. 6s. 
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comprising an Explanation of 


the several Departments of 
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Facts and Observations relative to the 
Fever commonly called Puerperal ; by John 
Armstrong, M D. 8vo 8s. 6d 

Elements of the Philusopbhy of the Human 
Mind; by Dugald Stewart, Esq F.R S. 
Ed. Vol. Il 4to. 2). 2s 

ivespatches and Letters intercepted by 
the Advanced Troops of the Allies in the 
North of Germany. 8vo Qs, 

NapoleowsConduct towaras Prussia since 
the Peace of Tilsit, from the original Docu- 
ments published by Order of the Prussian 
Government, Translated from the German, 
with an Appendix and Anecdotes by the 
Editor 8vo 4s. 


The Parochial History and Antiquities of 


Hampstead, in the county of Middlesex 
compnsing an Authentic Detail of the De- 
scent of Property within that District; an 
Account of its Natural Productions, Cus- 
toms, Parochial Institutions, eminent Resi- 
dents, &c.; by John Jas. Park. With 12 
Engravings Rov al 8vo_ 1). 7s. 

Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, 
performed in the Years 1807 and 1808 5 
by Julius Von Klaproth, 4to. Ql. 2s. 


1 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRE- 
THREN, 


(Concluded trom p. 198.) 


Tue only part of the recent accounts of the 
Missions of the United Brethren, to which 
we have not already adverted, is that which 
relates to their settlements near the CAPE 
oF Goov Hope. We shal! proceed to 
give our readers a brief view of their state 
and progress 
I Gnhadenthal. 
July 3, 181i—* A woman came to us 
and requested leave tu live in the settlement. 
She was extremely eager in her applica- 
tion, and said that her only motive was to 
hear and believe the word of Ged. Her 
native place was inthe snow mountains, on 
the Catire frontier She was informed, that 
we wished her well to consider what she 
a as we required of all those peo- 
pie, who asked leave to live here, that their 
behaviour should be, in every respect, cor- 


rect, and that thev should leave off all their 
old heathenish customs, otherwise we 
should immediately send them away On 


the contrary, ifshe lived at a farm, she would 
enjoy more liberty, and might live as she 
Dleased. She answered with earnestness : 


ENCE. 


‘ No, Bass, [ seek not to have liberty to 
sin, as | might in other places; I only de- 
sire to have that liberty which Jesus allows. 
We assured her, how much we wished that 
she also might be truly converted to Jesus, 
and that, therefore, we should permit her to 
live upon our land, on trial,” 

Sept 18.—* » Hottentot Captain, callec 
Moses, left us, after an agreeable visit of 
two days, His kraal, or village, is in the 
neighbourhood of Swellendam. He is like- 
wise cuptainof the Hottentots on the Schlan- 
gen, or Serpent’s River, Some years ago 
he lived here, and we entertained good 
hopes of his conversion; but he was obliged 
to return, and re-assume his station as cap- 
tain. In his kraal, there are several per- 
sons Who formerly lived at Gnadenthal, and 
among them a woman, who had learnt to 
read atour school. She has taught several 
ehildren in that place, and we therefore 
gave the captam some Spelling-books and 
Testaments, to give to such as might distin- 
guish themselves by their diligence, for 
which he was very thankful. He was much 
affected at taking leave, and said, * Dear 
teachers, do net forget me! I am sinful 
! and body, and have many wicked 
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like to be a slave to sin. 1 still feel a love 
to Jesus and to you, and pray that teachers 
may soon c ometotmy kraal? This Ins wish 
has been iately fulfilled, some English and 
Dutch Missionaries have settled there.” 

Dec 15 —* The celebration of the Clirist- 
Mas season was distinguished by a heart- 
felis nse of the infinite love of our Creator, 
in becoming man to redeem us from sin and 
curse) A large company of strangers, from 
far and near, joimed us on this joyful occa- 
sion =A still more numerous party of vi- 
siters arrived on the lst. We had above 
twenty waggons standing in our place 5 be- 

sides which, great numbers came on horse- 
back and on foot. The good order observed 
by all was such, as we could hardly have 

expected in so large an assembly. We con- 
cluded the year with prayer and praise, and 
experienced the precious presence of our 
Saviour inthis congregation, in a manner 
not to be described in words. The many 
strangers present joined us in giving glory 
to the God of all grace, whose mercies to 
us, in the year past, have been daily new ; 
and in devoting ourselves unto him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us, that we 
should tor ever be his own, 

‘¢ Our congregation consists, at the close 
of the year, “a 769 members, of whom 225 
are communicants ; 113 baptized, but not 
vet partakers of the Lord’s Supper ; 69 
candidates for the communion, and 106 for 
baptism ; and 258 b.pt:zed children. In 
208 houses in this setthement, dwell 995 
persons: 31 more than «t the close of 1810. 
in the year past, 141 persons have been 
baptized, 47 admitted to the communion, 
16 received into the congregation, 62 new 
people came to live on our land, and SO de- 
parted this life.” 

Feb. 14, 1812 —* Mr. W. who had been 
with us on avisit, left us. During his stay 
with us he had the misfortune to be s.ung 
by a very venomous spider; but was re- 
iieved by one of those persons hving here 
who understand the art of extracting poison, 
He was so thankful to his physictan for his 
recovery, that he fergave him a debt fup- 
wards of twenty doll-s, which he had long 
owed him. 

“14th —We distributed among our peo- 
nle some articles of clothing, sent as a pre- 
sent to them from some benevolent friends 
in England. The expressions of gratitude, 
which we heard on this occasion, were so 
fervent, that had the worthy benefectors 
been present, they would have rejuiced to 
perceive how we lcome and truly usefal to 


these poor people their gifts have been. 


[ April, 


© An old widow exclaimed: *O what 
can | do to show my thankfulness! I will 
pray for them daily, that the Lord may 
richly reward them for thinking of us poor 
Hotientots ’ 

“Another said: § What kindness ig 
this! First our dear frends think of our 
poor souls, and send us teachers ; «nd then 
they provide for our bodies, and send us 
clothing JI shall never see them in this 
world ; but T hope [shall see them at the 
feet of Jesus in heaven, and there thank 
them for their love.’ 

This most acceptable present consisted 
of a piece of biue striped cotton, anoth: r of 
Waite callico, and a large piece of green 
ba ze, upwards of fifty ells long, by which 
43 poor persons were provided with Jackets 
and petticoats We desire to join in cheir 
thanksgiving, and pray the Lord abundant- 
ly to bless and reward our friends in Bag 
land for their generosity.’ 

March 5.—** A young woman, who left 
us, and afterwards m:; astied aman ona 
neighbouring farm, came, and with many 
tears expressed her repentance that she had 
forsaken, not us, but the Lord and his ways. 
She wept bitterly, and said. that she was 
not worthy to be any more thought of by 
us. Being asked, whether there were any 
good people ving inthe place to which she 
had gone, she replied, § Au! do not ask 
me. They are all good, worthy people, 
compared tome. | am the chief of sin- 
ners, and deserve for my sins to be ex- 
cluded tromall human society, but 1 will 
not cease calling upon the Lord till he bas 
mercy upon me,’ ” 

May 1 ag Hasuer, and other friends, 
and on the 2d, President Van Rb neveldt 
paid usa fr iar visit We feel great re- 
gard and gr atitude towards the latter, who 
has always been a friend and father to us, 
and now again expressed his earnest wish 
that we might be able to extend our abours 
to many other places. He took particular 
notice of the improved state of our town, 
withwhich he expressed much satistac ion.” 

Lith —* An aged slave sert us a collar 
anda shilling, todistribute among the pour 
at Gnade thal. He 1s a Malabar by birth, 
and | ng ago became acquainted with us, 
We can truly call him a lover of the truth, 
as it is im Jesus.” 

June 7 —“ We enjoyed the singular, and 
to us very ple.sant sight, of the whole coun- 
try being covered with snow, which has not 
occurred during the whole twenty vears re- 
sidence of the brethren in this piace All 
the mountains, and even the Swartzbergh, 
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(black mountains,) were covered. The 
snow remained for seven days upon the 
highest peaks, but in the valley it soon 
meited away. Tie cold was intense.” 

July 19.—* Fifteen adults were baptized 
by Brother Kuehnel, assisted by the other 
ordained brethren. We bless the Lord for 
the particular manifestation of his grace to 
us on this occasion. He was, indeed, in 
the midst of his congregation, and made it 
a day of peace and joy to us, and ail our 
pevple. On this day, 19 years ago, the first 
Hotrentot was baptized, after the renewal 
of the mission; and, since that time, 1113 
udults have been added to the church by 
holy baptism, besides children.” 

August 16— We heard with great sor- 
row the aflecting account of the unexpected 
death of our valuable friend and benefac- 
tor, Mr. Van Rhynefeld, president of the 
Council of Justice at Capetown. We have 
lost in him a tried friend and father, who 
was earnestly intent upon doing every thing 
to assist in the propagation of the Gospel.” 

September.—“ In the beginning of this 
month Brother Kuester and his wife were 
engaged in speaking with 150 married cou- 
ple belonging to our congregation, of whom 
they reported that most of them were 
walking worthy of the Gospel. Many of 
them observed, that before they had heard 
God’s word, while they were yet heathen, 
they had frequent broils and beat each 
other; but since their conversion they lov- 
ed each other more, and from a purer prin- 
ciple than before, and such disturbances 
had ceased. A sister being asked whether 
she lived always in peace with her husband, 
made the following reply: ‘ There is no 
water so clear and pure, but there may be 
some small portion of mud at the bottom, 
which will shew itself if you stir it, and 
try to turn the stream.’ ” 

Dec. $1.—“* The Rev. Mr. Campbell ar- 
rived here ona visit. Heexpressed his joy 
on seeing so large a congregation of believ- 
ing Hottentots dwelling in this place, but 
regretted, that he could not address them 
in Dutch. He admired also the order, de- 
votion, and attention which prevailed in 
their meetings at church, and attended the 
public worship at night, when, at twelve 
o’clock, we closed the old, and entered into 
the new year, with prayer and praise. 

“ When we call to mind all the events of 
the year pasi, we fall down at the feet of 
Jesus, and exclaim, ‘Is it possible that thou 
canst love such poor undeserving creatures 
so much, and shew such great mercy to- 
wards us !? Among many outward benefits, 

Christ. Observ. No. 148. 


we ought to mention his having preserved 
us from infection and danger during the 
small-pox, though many of our people were 
at work in places where they prevailed. 
During the period of this epidemical dis- 
ease, there existed great consternation 
among the inhabitants of the Cape, as for- 
merly this disorder always proved dange- 
rous, and fatal to most. Our heavenly Father, 
however, blessed the inoculation by vacci- 
nation in a remarkable manner ; insomuch, 
that its character as a defence against in- 
fection by the small-pox is established in 
this country. 

“The Lord has been gracious to us in 
externals, and we return our sincerest 
thanks to all who have contributed to the 
maintenance of this mission, 

‘The work of God has continued, with- 
out much external shew, to increase and 
prosper, which, we trust, the diaries of the 
past year will prove, to the joy of all true 
lovers of the Lord Jesus. They will, with 
us, praise and bless his name for all the 
proofs of his power and grace made mani- 
fest among us. 

“In the year 1812, there were born here 
49 children ; 61 new people have become 
inhabitants; candidates for baptism, 100; 
for the communion, 98; adults and chil- 
dren baptized, 163; first partakers of the 
L.ord’s Supper, 76; received into the con- 
gregation, 15; departed this life, 20; mov- 
ed to Gruenekloof, 5 persons. The congre- 
gation consists of 876 persons, of whom 296 
are communicants; 107 more than last 
year. There are 1075 persons living at 
Guadenthal, in 224 houses.” 

April 21, 1813 —** The Passion Week 
was a season of great blessing to us and all 
our dear people. On Maundy Thursday, 
three persons partook of the Lord’s Supper 
with us for the first time, and 39 were pre- 
sent as candidates, 19 of whom will be 
confirmed for admission toit the next time. 
On Easter Sunday, 22 were baptized into 
the death of Jesus. On this solemn occa- 
sion a Scotch Missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
George Thom, was present, and afterwards 
expressed his great joy in beholding, for 
the first time, the baptism of converts from 
among the heathen. Nineteen were ad- 
mitted among the candidates for baptism. 

‘During these holydays we had here a 
great number of both Christian and other 
visilers, insomuch that our spacious church 
could not contain them all, and many stood 
without. 

“On the 2d of this month we had the 
pleasure to see his Excellency Sir John 
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Francis Craddock, governor of this colony, 
With his son and two aids de camp, Lieut. 
Col. Reyneli and Major Munro, arrive with 
Us osavisit. Hes Excellency seemed much 
gratified, and expressed his satisfaction 
with all he sow and heard. ‘Fhe melodious 
singing of the Hottentot Congregation in 
the -veaing-service pleased bim much, We 
had inuch conversation with) him relating to 
the concerns of thia establishment, and that 
at Grucnekloof, and were tiankful to per- 
ceive ‘hat he is favourably disposed towards 
the Mission.” 

June 26.—* Since the commencement of 
this year, «0 new people have come to live 
here ; 24 children trave been born; 46 adults 
and 16 children baptized; 31 admitted to 
the Holy Communion, and 51 to the class 
of candidaces for it. 

“We enjoy the favour and protection of 
our excellent Government; and though we 
perceive that not ail che white people in the 
country are frends to the Mission, yet 
we irustin iis wisdom and justice, that all 
ditlicuities will be removed, and permanen- 
cy cusured to our Missions here and at 
Groeenckloof” 


3 j Gruenekloo}. 


Jan. 5th, 1512 —** Two English soldiers, 
who are prous people, called upon us, and 
attended the litanv and public service We 
had afterwards some agreeable and edity- 
ing conversation with them,” 

12:h.—* We had again an agreeable visit 
from twe English soldiers, with whom our 
intercourse las become. of late, more fre- 
quent, and we find among them several 
who are truly awakened, and meet in fel- 
lowship for mutual edification ” 

Feb i7th—* A family, consisting of five 
persons, came hither, requesting ieate to 
live at Gruenekloof. The mansaid, * I bave 
served sin all my lite. but now | wish to 
turin to God, and as I have beard that here 
the tlotrentots are taugh' how to know and 
obey y Him: Jamcome with my children to 
this | pluce ; O, do not refuse my request 
Brut st he had no passport, we were under 
the necessity of referring him to the Piseal 


toobiuione A passport was given him, 
but his Saas (maste: ) prevailed upon hina 
at Capetown, to hire himself for three 


Months, to go to Graaf Renet, and fetch 
his cattle He agreed to it, on condition 
thathe might also fetch bis own, for which 
purpose he obburned a permit at Capetown, 
Sone ventlemen at the Cape asked him 
what mace him so anxious about gettiig to 
Gruenckioof He replied: “Lama sinner, 
seeking rest for my soul, and at that place 
¥ shali be directed in the way of salvation? ” 


Cape of Good Hope. { Aprii, 


19th —*In the latter days of this month, 
several new people called upon US, Expres. 
sing their concern for the salvauon of their 
souls One of them, Trim Jaeger, said, 
«1 have grown old in the service of sin, but 
I hear, that the greatest sinner may come 
to Jesus and be saved This gives me hope, 
J pray, therefore, daily, that my sins may 
be forgiven, and that our Saviour may re. 
ceive me, and make me his child.’ Little 
children also begged their mothers to bring 
tiem to sisters Schmitt and Bonatz, to 
speak with them about our Saviour. 

* In general, we discover of late a new 
awakening in the hearts of our people, for 
which we often bring thanks and praises to 
that blessed Spirit whose work alene it is.” 

Auy. llth.—** Between two and three 
o'clock in the Morning, our dog began to 
bark with such violence, that we suspected 
the appreach of some wolves, which prov. 
edtoo true. ‘They leaped over the wall 
enclosing our farm-yard, and killed two 
sheep and 14 goats They eat off all the 
heads, and ieft the carcases ” 

Sept 20 —* It pleased the Lord to laya 
special blessing upow the preaching of the 
Gospel, a great number, both of our own 
people, and of strangers, being present, 
Aiter the sermon several came to speak 
with us, concerning the state of their 
souls.” 

30ti:.— Sister Bonatz might have been 
hurt, by a very venenicus serpent. She 
wen! to feich some eggs from the hen-roost, 
when she saw something tying in it, look- 
ing like a piece of rope, but, on touching 
it to take it away, soon discovered the 
mistake, and the creature was immediate- 
ly kithd” 

Nov 10---“ We had a very agreeable 
visit from Mr. Campbell, and two Engtish 
Missionaries He lately arrived here on a 
pastoral visit to the English and Dutch 
missionary esiablishments in this country. 

“*Onthe fiillowing day, they went into 
all the Hottentots’ a es, and conversed 
with several of them, im a very kind and 
contidential manner, about the grace be- 
stowed on them, Many answered the qucs- 
tions put to them in a very open-hearted 
Way. 

“Rachel Saul said: * Yes, sir, we can- 
not indeed sufficiently thank the Lord for 
the mercy shown unto us. I straved long 
in the wilderness. and knew not that there 
was a Saviour, Now I have been taught to 
kiuow Him in my latter years O that I 
were more thankful! But herein Lam far 
behind. Ue must help me with His Spirit, 
and wive me power to be more obedient to 
Him and my teichers, and to watk in Ilis 
ways. We are not worthy, that we should 
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be so kindly reniembered in your native 
country [beg you to thank all our friends 
and benefactors? 

‘‘ Others said the same, and our friends 
seemed much pleased with their visit. Af- 
ter the evening-scrvice, they desired to 
offer up their prayers and thanksgivings, i in 
fellows ship with us, for the goodness of God, 
who had caused the h ght of H s Gospel to 
shine so bright in this place. We joined 
most fervently in their prayers, that in Af- 
rica also the knowle ‘dge of our crucified 
Saviour muy spread “Wy and wide, and many 
nations flock to him as their Redeemer. 

* On the izth, these worthy visiters left 
is; the Hottentots, in their usual manner, 
singing some furewell verses for them 
Which they answered by singing an English 
hymn.” 

Dec 31.—* At nine in the evening we 
Met to close the vear with prever and 
thanksgiving, and devoted ourselves .new 
to Hin, who had supported and blessed us 
throughout the year past; and in whose 
pardoning love, and sure help, in every time 
of ne ed, we place our confidence for the 
timie to come. 

** During the course of the vear 1812, 
37 persons have become partakers of the 
Lord’s Supper; 25 adults and seven chil- 
dren were baptized; 3 were admitted as 
candidates ; and [7 obtained leave to live 
here. 

“The Hottentot Congregation at Grue- 
pet consists, at present, of 125 persons, 

f whom 36 are communicants There are 
232 mbhabitants, dwelling at Gruenekloof 
and Lauweskloof, whom we serve with the 
Gospel, and commend, with ourselves, to 
the pravers ot alt our bi ethren and friends. 

Jan. 26 and 27, E813." We had a very 
gerceable visit from Mr. Jolin Herbe nt 
Hari igton, chief judge of the East-Indi 
Company’s Court in Bengal, in company of 
Mr Thom. They visited my the dwellings, 
and attended ourworship ; conversed very 
kindly with many of our people, on the 
ground of our faith, and nm general showed 
great interest in the welfare of this work « 
God among the heathen. At taking leave, 
“se Harington most generously rave us 50 

ollars, tv be distributed among the poorcst 
“si ntots of our co: eregation, and 100 dol- 
lars towards the support of the Mission 

Ve teit very grateful for this most scason- 
able relief; and onthe 3st, havimny fixed 
upon 24, as the poorest of our peonle, we 
sent for them, after the afternoon’s service, 
spoke to,them of the goodness and mercy 
of the Lord, shown to them in so many 
wavs, how he had directed the hearts of so 
many of his children, of various denomina- 
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tions, to take share in their spiritual and 
remporal welfare, and now hac sent them 
particular friends in Mr and Mrs Haring. 
ton, who. by active benevolence, wished to 
administer to their necessities. We then 
made the distribution They were much 
affected, and said, that they were unworthy 
of the love and kindness oftheir teachers, 
and of such good fr — being yet so very 
deficient im showing their love to our Sa- 
viour and His wr: 3 , but expressed their 
thanks to these generous benefactors, in 
the most lively terms, and with many tears 
of gratitude ” 

Feb. 16:h.— Anna Chater Sau! departed 
this life. She was bapiiz:;d some years 
ago at Gnadenthal, and adnutted there to 
the Lord’s Supper. In 1810, she moved 
hither with her husband. She walked 
worthy of her heaverly calling and was 
alweys cheerfully resigned to the will of the 
Lod. Her exemplary conduct edified the 
whole congregation, and she often prayed 
to our Saviour to grant her grace and 
strength to act in conformity te His word, 
if she found any opportunity of speaking 
to her sisters of what the Lord had cd ne 
for her soul, her mouth was filled with 
praise and thakegiviny ge, In her whole de- 


portment it was evident. thar the grace of 


God had net been besiowed upon her in 
vain. Shortly before her end, she sent for 
Brother Schmitt and his wife, and cntreated 
them te pray the Lord soen to take her 
home She added: ‘*1 am ready, and 
only waiting for my Saviour, to ceme and 
take me to Himself as en unwortl.y but 
reconciled sinner.” More persons belong 
ing to our congregation, having assembled, 
Brother Schmitt oiiercd up a fervent pray- 
cr, commending her departing spirit to her 
2edeemer; soon after which she feil 
ecntiy asleep.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE SiPrORT OF GAE- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


The annual meeting of this Society was 


held at Edinburch onthe 30:4 of Nevembe : 

last [he Repert then mace was full and 

satisfactory Forty circulating schools had 

been formed in different parts of the lenst 

: ” 1 ' ..3 a ’ 

access'ble districts of the Hightands ara 
ry 


Isfands, ‘The caverness of the poor people 


4 


to profit by these scliouls, as weilas the 


progress of the scholurs, Was highly encou- 
rma Swe The funds of the Socict , had also 
been considera’'y increased; aud ts ncone 
in the vear 18:3 amounted to gn ut (002 


Of the forty se Lools that were tur 


teachers of the Society Lave been wiol's 
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removed from 13; the people either hiring 
school-masters at their own expense, or at- 
tending to their own education, and heiping 
each other forward. ‘Ihe extracts we are 
about to give from the Report, will estab- 
lish the claims of the Society to the support 
and patronage of the public. 

In the course of the summer, one of the 
Secretaries visited many of these schools. 
We siiall quote a few passages from his 
journal, 

July 4 and 5.—“1I was at Tierndrish, the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Ross, minister of 
Kilmanivaig. This parish, whichis about 
63 miles in length, enjoys several impor- 
tant advantages in point of education; but 
many parts of it are, notwithstanding, ina 
most destitute condition.” 

* Proceeded by the banks of the Caledo- 
nian Canal, and called at Strown for Cap- 
tain Cameron. He was not at home ; but 
his lady gave a very favourable report in 
regard to the conduct and behaviour of the 
Society’s Teacher at Muirshealich, about a 
mile distant. This school could not be 
continued during the summer months, as 
the attendance was so small. The teacher 
has therefore removed to the head of Lo- 
charcaiz ; where, in a district cailed the 
‘Rough Bounds,’ the people have duly 
appreciated the value of his labours. The 
country is intersected by two rapid rivers, 
but, in wet weather, the children have 
been carried to school, across these, by 
their parents, so that the attendance has, 
upon the whole, been regular.” 

** July 8 —Arrived at Borrodel, near to 
Arisaig. Crossed Loch Aylort, in company 
with another gentleman, to Moidart, a coun- 
try wholly inhabited by Catholics. Exam- 
ined the Society’s School at Glenuig. The 
children acquitted themselves much to the 
satisfaction of al! present, and the parents 
seemed not a little gratificd: A gentle- 
man, from the opposite coast, who, coming 
up the Glen on business, was invited to 
attend, repeatedly expressed his surprize, 
as he had no idea that such proficiency 
could be made in the short space of a few 
months. The parents and elder people 
were exhorted to profit by the teacher’s 
present residence among them, and to at- 
tend tle school; since which period, the 
greater part of the unmarried women have 
begun to learn to read.” 

*16th.—At Coshladder, in the parish 
of Duirnish, in company with Mr. Shaw. 
Here there is a numerous and flourishing 
school. Great satisfaction accompanied its 
examinat on, though the attendance has 
rather fallen off during tie summer. About 
76 persons, old and young, have entered 








[ April, 


this school. Among a goodly number pre. 
sent, 1 found the husband and wife iearn- 
ing together. There was one scholar aged 
56; three men aged from 30 to 52; two 
women of 37, and one of 32 years of age; 
besides a number of young people from 18 
to 25.” 

“July 24.—At Jeantown, in the parish 
of Loch Carron. The Rev. Lach!an Mac. 
kenzie, minister of the parish, accompanied 
me to the Gaelic Schoolin Jeantown, About 
one hundred persons have derived benefit 

rom this teacher’s labours, During the 

vacation between the winier and summer 
sessions, the people, of their own accord, 
proposed to support the teacher, at their 
own expense entirely, in order that they 
might derive more benefit during his resi- 
dence among them. Few sights could be 
mere gratifying, than to witness parents 
and children, old and young, assembled in 
the same school, and all equally interested ; 
to hear the children, who, but a few months 
azo, comparatively ‘knew not any thing,’ 
reading the living Oracles with fluency ; 
and the mother of children, with the young- 
est in ber arms, hand this infant to her 
neighbour, while she should stand up, in 
her own class, consisting of mothers, to 
read her lesson; andallthisin a fine flour- 
ishing village on the banks of Loch Carron, 
where the number of inhabitants is rapidly 
increasing ” 

The following extracts are from letters 
addressed to the Secretary :— 

1. From the Rev Dr. Ross of Loch- 
broom, Invernesshire, dated May 10, 1813. 

‘© visited your School at Keppoch, on 
the Ist inst. Fifty were present on the day 
of examination. I proceed to state their 
progress. Here, indeed, 1 have good news 
to communicate to you ; for their progress 
was to me surprising. It is quite unnecessa- 
ry to enlarge. Every individual did his duty. 
Some did wonders. And he must have had 
a hard and unfeeling heart who could hear, 
without emotions of delight, little children 
of seven or eight years old, and grown up 
persons at the head of families, who, on the 
Ist of November last, Knew not one letter 
of the Alphabet, on the Ist of May reading 
alternate verses of the Bible, ad aperturam 
libri, with precision and accuracy, ina lan- 
guage which they perfectly understood, and 
seeming to be deeply impressed with what 
they read. I never examined aschool with 
more unmingled satisfaction ; nor could I 
suppose it possible, that a woman of a 
weakly constitution, and in indifferent 
health, however zealous, could have done 
what Margaret Sinclair did. But she gives 
the proper account of the matter herself ; for 
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she says, ‘ My heart was in the work—and, 
blessed be his worthy name ! I was not one 
day sick since | began’ Upon the whole, 
I trust 1 may say with confidence, that your 
money has not been thrown away on the 
little strath of Lochbroom.” 

2. From the Rev. J. Macqueen, of Ap- 
lecross, Rosshire. 

“Apml 5, 1813 —It gives me pleasure 
to report the diligence and successful exer- 
tions of your teacher in this parish. The 
object of his mission could not but render 
him acceptable to the people of Canukile ; 
and the benefit they have already derived 
fron: his scrupulous and conscientious atten- 
tion to his duty, hath gained him their good 
will and attachment. ‘Their progress in the 
short period of litte more than four months, 
is truly gratifying. Of fifty persons who 

‘have occasionally attended his School, four 
read the Old ‘Testament, seventeen the New 
Testament, five the Psalm Book, and twen- 
ty-one the First Book ; the other three are 
but beginners. ‘hey were all so com- 
pletely illiterate, that of this number, only 
seven knew the letters when he commenc- 
ed teaching in December last. 

“Sept. 14, 1813.—As your teacher in 
this parish will soon be remaved from his 
present station, | wish to have your con- 
currence to appoint him to any other part of 
the parish, where | may judge his services 
may be most required. With a view to raise 
a spirit of emulation among the people, I 
have had his pupils, young and old, married 
and unmarried, examined publicly in 
church, after Divine service. The exhibi- 
tion did full credit to the teacher and the 
scholar, and hath created a competition in 
ditierent districts of the parish for his next 
appointment. I have no intention to place 
hiin in any situation where less than foriy- 
six can attend, and, eventually, many more.” 

S. From the Rev. Dr. N. Macdonald, 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, dated Moi- 
dart, Invernesshire. 

“ April 22, 1815.—Sir, please permit me 
to inform you, that Peter M’Ewen, the bear- 
er hereof, has given entire satisfaction in 
regard to his moral conduct, which has 
been irreproachable since he came to this 
country ; as also in teaching the Gaelic 
language, in which branch of education, his 
pupils, IL find, have made an unexpected 
progress, during the short period since he 
came here, having, by all appearances, paid 
the utmost attention to the trust you and 
the Society reposed in him. I give this 
character of him entirely unsolicited by 
himself; but, from the little acquaintance I 
have had personally with him, and the re- 
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port of my parishioners with whom he 
lodged. He is now, I am told, about to 
depart, and though to return soon hereaf- 
ter, uncertain, he says, whether or not to 
be appointed again tor this country. The 
whole of this country are Roman Catholics 
committed to my care, with the exception 
of a few of the estublished religion. The 
difference of our creed, | understand, makes 
no difference in the universal benevolence 
you shew towards all mankind ; and, there- 
fore, if you and the Society do not find it 
convenient to restore Mr. M’Ewen to us, I 
beg leave to propose another candidate, 
who is his principal Scholar. 1 have ex- 
amined the boy, and have made him read 
different parts of the Bible, besides his 
ordinary lesson, when [ found him as ex- 
pert in reading the Gaelic, and as fluently, 
as youor [ could read English. The local 
situation of this country is very disadvan- 
tageous to any kind of public school, being 
cut up a considerable way by the sea; but 
if you can find it convenient to employ 
Ranaid M‘Donald, Mr. M‘Ewen’s pupil, 
he will, in a short time hence, teach all the 
vouth of the country to read the Gaelic 
Scriptures, which 1 wish for very much.” 

4. From the teacher at Gress, in the 
parish of Stornoway, Isle of Lewes, dated 
Dec. 9, 1813. 

‘¢No doubt but you will be glad to hear 
that Iam more busy with scholars at this 
time, than I have been since I began 
teaching. The number on the list is 109. 
There was not one among the 109 that 
knew a single letter in the Spelling-Book 
when I began teaching them, which Mr. 
Mackensie can witness. ‘They are coming 
on surprisingly. I had a person from 
Sternoway with me last Sabbath, and I 
made one of the scholars to read before 
him, who said that he has seen a aumber 
that was at school six years (7. e. successive 
winters) that could not read as proper, 
He can read Gaelic as well as myself, 
though he knew not a letter when I came 
here ” 

5. From the Rev. Joho Shaw, cf Duir- 
nish, Isle of Skve, dated April 13, 1813. 

* Your school, at Coshiladder, the least 
populous district of the parish, sueceeds far 
beyond my expectations. There are seven- 
ty-six already on ihe list of the school, al- 
most all of which attend regularly one part 
of the day ; and there is hardly a day passes 
without additions being made to the num- 
ber. You can hardiv conceive wit an in- 
terest is excited by the School; not «a mo- 
ment is the teacher allowed to himself: 
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for refreshment, people will be at him to 
receive instructions: he is empl.yed, al- 
Most without intermission, from seven in 
the morning till ten or eleven at night. In 
the morning and forenoon, he has mostly 
children and young people ; inthe evening, 
persons of allages On Sabbath, als«, the 
School is open morning and evening, and 
numbers attend Ofthe seventy-six scho- 
lars I mentioned, fifty-three are men and 
bovs, and tweniv-three women and girls, 
Tw enty -two are above twenty vears ofage, 
one is fiftv-six, the rest are from twenty 
downwards to five yveurs, There is one 
whole family attending, consisting of the 
husband, wife, and three children = Four 
read inthe Old Testament, six inthe New, 
and inashort timeeight more will be added 
to this class; the rest are reading in the First 
Book, except two or three in the Alphabet ” 

6 F:om the teacher in the island of 
Canuay, dated Dec 8. 1813 

«The Roman Catholics here make no 
scruple in learning any thing Trequest- -any 
portion of Scripture. Tam greatly obliged 
to Mr M’N. for his kindness in every re- 
= ct; and also to the priest, who lives at 

Eigg, and came to this island some davs 
since. (fe has been admonishing both old 
au id voung to attend IT have heard him 
saving (while talking abont me,) that he 
should be greatly displeased, if they should 
not attend, ‘ for (addressing them) you see 
he came here not for his own interest, but 
for yours ; therefore, I hope yow ll consider 
that” And there is a prospect of a large 
attendarce ” 

We conclude with an extract from the 
Report of the Gaelte School in Edinburch, 

“There are various persons attending who 
seem to he above sixty years of age, and 
cannot read without the assistance of spec- 
¢acles, who now read with much propriety, 
and their progress has far surpassed my 
expectations. I must not here omit to 
mention the case of a very poor woman, at 
the advanced age of seventy-eight, who could 
hardly read any at the beginning of the last 
session, and whois now reading in the high- 
est class, while her mental faculties seem to 
be unimpaired, so that she can comprehend 
what she reads. Her appearance struck 
me very much, from her seeming earnest- 
ness to be able to read, It was truly plea- 

sant to see her calmness of mind, and to he 
informed of her steady attendance, under 
the pressure of poverty, and the infirmities 
of old ave, for she cannot walk without the 
assistance of crutches !” 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 


The Missionaries have recently been forc. 


ed to abandon their settlement at Karass, 
and to retire to Georghievsk, m conse- 
quence of disturbances among tee ‘Tartars, 
They have been enabled to remove the pro. 
perty belonging ‘othe Mission, The print- 
ing of the Turkish New Testanient had 
previously been completed, and all the 
copies of it were broucht to a place of safe. 
ty without sustaining the slightest injury. 


EAST-INDIES. 


The Rev Arclideacon Middleton, whose 
address to Mr. Jacobi, on the oceasion of 
his being sent as a Missionary co India by 
the Socrety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, we noticed in our volume for last 
year, p. 673, las been appointed the first 
Bishop of India. May his appointment 
prove a source of blessing to the milltohs of 
Hindostan ! 


ERLTISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE S$OCiETY. 

The annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society wi!l be held at Free. 
masen’s Hall, Great Queen street, Linco!n’s 
Inn Fields, on Wednesday, the 4th of 
May. The President will take the chair at 
twelve o’clock precise!y. 

N.B. No ladies can be admitted. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, the third of May, the An- 
niversary Sermon for this Society will be 
preached atthe church of St. Anne’s, Black- 
friars, by the Hon. the Dean of W ells : : ser- 
vice to begin at half past teno’clock ‘The 
Annual Sectine will be afterwards held at 
two o’clock, at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern inthe Strand On Wednesday even- 
ing, the fourth of May, the Annual Sermon 
befure the members of the various Associa- 
tions formed in the Metropolis, in aid of this 
Society, will be preached at the church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, Guildiall, by the Rev. 
Basil Woodd, M. A.—service tu begin at 
half past six, 


PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY, 


A Sermon will be preached at Christ's 
Church, Newgate-Street, for this Society, 
on the morning of Thursday the Sth of 
May, by the Hon. and Rev G. F Noel, 
M. A Vicar of Rainham, in Kent; service 
to begin at eleven o clock. A general 
meeting of the secicty will afterwards be 
held, at one, on the same day, atthe New 
London Tavern, Chexpside. 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOLING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS 


The sixth anniversary meeting of this 


Society with be held, on Friday the sixth of 


May next, at Freemasons’ Hall, bis Royal 
Hiehness the Duke of Kent in the chair, 
which wili be takeu at tweive o’clock pre- 
cisely = Sermons will be preached, tor the 
bene hit of the Society, on Phursday evening 
thie Sth May, at St. Biide’s Church, Fleet- 
sticet, by the Hon. the Dean of Wells; and 
on Friday evenp ig the Oth Mays, at the 
Jews’ Chapel, Church-street, sp.talhelds, 
by the ev W. Cooper, of Dublin: service 
to begin at both places at half past six 
NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The annual mecting of this Society will 
be held at the New London Tavern, Cheap- 


VIEW 


Wuewn we ventured, in the month of Janu- 
ary last, to express, not only our ardent 
Wishes but our confident hope, that the 
military despotism) uf Bonaparte would ere 
long, be superseded by the mild and con- 
stitutional sway of Louis XViIL, we excit- 
ed no small surprise among many of our 
readers; and yet, if they w iy now caus the 
favour to look back to that Number of our 
work (pp. 62 and 63.) they will pres ive 
tha: the grounds on which we founded that 
expectation have proved to be by no means 
chimerical, Short as has been the interval 
since we indulged in these speculations, 
which were then regarded as so visionary, 
they have been realized to their utmost ex- 
tent. Bonaparte no longer reigns: his 
power is broken! Louis AVIUILI. is restor- 
ed to the throne of his fathers, with the 
universal concurrence of France ! A con- 
stitution is already adopted fur that coun- 
try which, with some modifications, ap- 
pears calculated to secure at once the hap- 
piness of the people and the dignity of the 
government ! Europe ts at peace, its dan- 
gers obviated, its miseries terminated, 
independence achieved! What a wonderful 
revoluiion! A revolution too in which hu- 
Manity has every thing to rejoice at, nothing 
to lament!—A revolution t ished by no 
act of cruelty or revenge; the actors in 
which have seemed only auxtous to become 


the ministers of God for good to the afilic- 
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side, on Tuesday the 10th May, 1814. 
‘The chair will be taken exactly at one 
o’clock. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


The next annual general meeting of the 
members and friends of this Society wiil be 
held, at six o’clocs, ov the moring of Wed- 
nesday the Ili) of May, at the City ot 
London Tavern, Bishopsyate-street, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The anavtal meeting of the Keligious 


Tract Society wili be held, at the City of 


London Tavern, Bishopsyate-street, oppo- 
site to Threadneedle-stvect. on ‘Thursday 
the 12th of May, at half past six m the 
Morning 
past seven precisely. 


OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ted nations of the earth! This hath God 
wrought, aud let us all give him the glory! 
But it will be necessary to trace briefly 
the steps by which these previdential 
changes have been brought to pss 
Our last number brought down ti-e histo- 


ry of the campaign in France to the 14th 
of March, For some days the hostile armies 
were engaged chiefly in mava@uvring ; and, 


Bonaparte having directed his main force 
against the army of Prince Swartzenberg 

Blucher was enabled in the meantime to 
execute some impvitant Movements, which 
placed bim in a situation effectually to co- 
operate with the grand army. On the 18th, 
the negotiations at Chatillon were fin ially 
broken off. Bonaparte appears to have im- 
mediately formed the plan cf passing into 
the rear of the allies, in the hope that the 
desire to protect their magazines and to 
preserve their communication with Germa- 
ny, both which would be threatened by this 
movement, might lead them back to the 
Khine His garrisons in this quarter would 
also be reheved, and the war removed to a 
greater distance trom his capital.— The alli. 
ed generals appear at once to have penetra. 
ted into Bonaparte’s design; and, with a 
boldness and decision worthy of (heir cause, 
they adopted a reselution whicli pot only 
frustrated that design, but in a week puta 
happy period to the contest. Thivy resoly- 


ed to leave Bonaparte behind them, and 


‘Live cndir will be taken at half 
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having united the armies of Swartzenberg 
and Blucher, amounting together to more 
than 200,000 men, to march direct to Paris. 
A corps of 10,000 cavairy and forty pieces 
of cannon was left to watch Bonaparte’s 
movements, and to harass his march. The 
advancing army RNONE, near Vitry, 
on the 25th, the corps of ” Marmont and 
Mortier, which were hastening trom Paris 
to join Bouuparte, and dvove them back 
with loss. On the same day an immense 
convoy of provisions and ammunition, es- 
corted by 5,002 men, was met near Fere 
Champeuoise; and, after a gallant resis- 
tance, the whole fell into the hands of the 
allies. From tis place the allies continued 
to advance rapidly on Paris, which they 
reached on the Qvth ; ; the retreating corps 
opposing an occasional, though ineffectual, 
resistance, to their progress. The posi- 
tion they occupied extended from Mont- 
martre, on the right, to the wood of Vin- 
cennes, onthe left. Prince Swartzenberg 
addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of Paris, calling upon them to imitate the 
conduct of Bordeaux, and to accelerate 
the peace of the world, by concurring with 
the allies in establishing a salutary author- 
ity in France; but the flag was refused 
admittance. On the 50th, the troops com- 
posing the garrison of Paris, with the catpe 
of Mortier ‘and Marmont which had joined 
them, posted themselves in a strong situa- 
tion on the heights of Belleville. These 
heights, as well as the whole line of the 
enemy’s entrenchments, were successively 
attacked and carried by the allied forces, 
but not without a sanguinary conflict. At 
the moment of victory, a flag of truce ar- 
rived from Paris, proposing to accept the 
offer previously made but which had been 
refused admittance. ‘This proposal was ac- 
ceded to; and, on the morning of the 31st, 
the allies entered Paris. They entered it, 
however, not as conc querars but as dchiver- 
ers. The Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia were received by all raiks oi ‘the 
pop Julation with the loudest and most cheer- 
ing acclamations. The general cry was 
‘Vive VEmpereur Alex andre!“ Vive 
notre Liberateur !’? ** Vive le Roi de Prus- 
se!? mingled with a considerable and in- 
creasing cry of “ Vive Louis XVI!” 
“Vivent les Bourbons!” The national 
guard in their uniform, and armed, cleared 
the avenues for the troops passing through, 
in all the pomp of military parade, the very 
day after they had been so severely en- 
raged ; while the people, unanimous in 
their cry for peace and for a change of dy- 
nasty, enjoyed the spectacle of the entry 
into their capital of an invading army asa 


blessing and deliverance. <A declaration 
was immediately issued by the allied sove- 
reigns, expressing their fixed determina- 
tion no more to treat with Bonaparte or any 
of his family ; to respect the integrity of 
ancient France, as it existed under her 
legit:mate kings; and to recogmse and 
guarantee the constitution which France 
should adopt. ‘The Senate having been 
called together on the following day, a 
Provisional Government was immediately 
nominated by them, consisting of five mem- 
bers, at the head of which Valleyrand was 
placed ; ; and resolutions were adopted de- 
claring that the Dynasty of Bonaparte was 
at an end, that the French Nation was de- 
livered from i its allegiance to him, and that 
the soldiers were absolved from their ouths, 
To the Provisional Government was dele- 
gated the task of preparing the plan of a 
constitution. On the 6th instant, the plan 
they had prepared was presented to the 
Senate, and it appears to have been unati- 
mously adopted. We were rather startled 
at the sight of this constitution, the work 
of four days, and began to tremble lest the 
happiness of France was once more to be 
made the sport of some new and rash ex- 
periment in political science. We found, 


however, a solution of the phenomenon of 


the unprecedented haste with which so great 
and momentous a work had been achieved, 
as well as some abatement of our alarms, in 
the near resemblance which the plan bears 
to the British Constitution. ‘The following 
isa brief outline of it—The Government 
is to be a hereditary monarchy. The 
French people call freely to tht throne of 
France Louis Stanislaus Xavier, brother of 
the last king, and the other members of the 
House of Bourbon in theirorder The ex- 
ecutive power belongs to the king. The 
king, a hereditary senate named. ‘by the 
king, and a legislative body elected by the 
people, concur in the making of laws; the 
king’s sanction being necessary to the com- 
pletion of alaw. Plans of laws may origi- 
nate in either house; and the king may 
propose to both, subjects of consideration 5 

but laws relating to contributions can ofly 
be proposed in the legislative body. Mem- 
bers of both houses are free from arrest 
without a previous authority from the house 
to which he belongs, but the tria! of mem. 
bers of either house belongs to the senate. 
The princes of the blood are of right 
members of the senate; and the minis- 
ters of state may be members of either 
house. The legislative body must be re- 
elected at the end of five years ; it assem- 
bles each year, of right, on the Ist of Ucto- 
ber ; but the king may adjourn or dissolve 
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ijt: in the latter case, another must be 

formed in three monihs. ‘Vases siall be 

equal, and imposed oniy by law; the land. 

tax to be fixed cnly tor a year; and the 

“wae et to be annuasily presented at the 

opening of the session. ‘Phe law shall fix 
' 
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and inviolable ; all his acts are to be signed 
by a minister, who shall be responsible for 
any violation of the laws which those acts 
may contan, The freedom of w 
conscience are cuaranteed ; the minis- 
ters of religion are treated and prs tected 
ake; aod all Frenchmen are equally ad. 


— 
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misstt yp to civil and military offices. The 
— vy of ee press is entire, with the ex- 


reption of offences which may result from 
its abuse, T he pubhe debt is guaranteed, 
and the sale of the nationa! domains main- 
tained. The ancient nobility resume their 
titles, and the new preserve theirs heredi- 
tarily : the lerion of honour is maintained, 
with its prerogatives. The Senate is to 
consist of not iess than 150, and not more 
than 200 members, whose dignity is im- 
moveable and hereditary ; the present sen- 
ators form part of this number, and cen- 
tinue to enjoy their present endowments ; 
the king names the rest, and supplies all 
vacancies The legislative body si:all be 
chosen immediately by the electoral bodies; 
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the same number open uties as at present : 

ie deputies shi preserve their nay: the 
se sent deputies sliall cont nue till replaced 
by an election to ‘aie ace fo r the session 


of 1816, Pavecditers tribunals existing at 


present are to be preserved thi altered by 


law. The courts of cassation, tie courts of 


i 
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appeal, and the tribunats of the first in- 
+ os P } nanr 4s 
Stance, propose three candidates for cach 
vacancy of judge; andthe king chooses 


one of the three, and names the first | 

ients and public ministers of the courts 
an tribunals. The military on service and 
on half-pay or pension, and their widows 
preserve their honours, al | pay. 
Hvery person may address by petition every 
constituted acthority Ail the existing 
‘ 
ay 
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ws remain till lewally repealed ; the ce iil 


code shailbe called the code of the French. 


ihe present constitution shall be submit- 
ted tothe acceptance of the french penple : 
Louts Stanislaus Xavier shall be proclaim- 
ed King as secon as he shall have signed and 
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sworn to an act stating his acceptance of 
tie constitution. 

The Count d’Artois, the brother of the 
king, who repaired to P aris soon after it 
was taken possessionvf by the Allies, and 
was received with the most enthusiastic 
expressions of joy, has been appointed 
Socohanatetr -General of France. He has 
sienified his brother’s willingness to accept 
the dasis of this constitution, implying that 
here are some of its details which require 
t idified. Louis XVIII. himself left 
Londen on the 23d instant for Paris. 

it is now time to turn to Bonaparte. 
When he discovered that the allies had 
adopted the bold policy of ac dyancing at 
once to Paris, and had already jor two or 
three days been pushing forward - a 
direction, he made sia effort to re 


} BS He: 


epa 

' a | e wk 
arror he hac cormuinit ted, by an hi ye 
and rapid pursuit. It was now, however, 
too late. Exhausted as his woop were by 


1 

he fatigues they had undergone, deprived 
f the sup plies ie had relied on receiving 
rom Paris, but which had been intercepted, 
lisappointed of his reinforcements, and ha- 
rasses d by the clouds of cavalry which hung 
on the Hank and rear of his armies, he was 
still more than two days’ march from Paris 
on the day on which the Allies entered it. 
On hearing of this event, he est ablished his 
head-quarters at Fontainbleau, intending 
there to collect and re-organize his force 
Lie soon found, however, that he could no 
Ie sneer reiv on = on. yport of his re nerals 
Hic the transmitted a pro- 
sition to acon offering to abdicate in 
This insidious proposal 
nstantly rejected ; on which he de- 
is entire renunciation, for himself 
and his heirs, of tl throne of France. 
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it appeared that he stood pened and unstip 

ported in a country, where, a few days 

before, he had disposed at pleas re of the 
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lives and destinies of its inhal site its. 
Bonaparte has selected the island of Elba 

the place of his future residen ce. Six 

nillions of livres annually (250,060. stere 


1 
io, I iS Said, are to be allowed fot the 


On 


support of himselfand his family, 
the Empress Ma ria Le 
has separated hersel 


including 
,ouisa, who, it seems, 
t from him. 
The rev solution vlich has thus taken 
place has discovered tothe world more of 
the hideousness of Bonaparte’s govern. 
ment, than will suit the taste of his warm 
admirers in this country ; of whom, we 
are sorry to say, there have been and 
still are some among us—Such was the 


ignorance of public events which prevailed, 


~~ 


IN 
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that the revolution which had taken place 
in Wotland in November tast, was not 
known in Paris when the allies entered it. 
— When the Bastile was forced by the 
populace of Paris in 1789. seven state 
prisoners were fourd in it: the number 
found in Bonaparte’s state prisons is said to 
amvunt to upwards of 1200 —A number of 
Belgian priests, who had, for years, been 
confined in different castles tor having re- 
fused to say prayers for Napoleon, although 
they had made repeated acts of submission, 
have been set at liberty.—Upwards of 300 
studenis belonging to one of the Universi- 
ties in Fianders, and among them 49 cler- 
gymen, had been sent to join the army: 
an order has been issued by the Provisional 
Government for their liberation.—A vast 
number of children bad been forcibly taken 
from their parents by Bonaparte, to be 
educated according to his own views in 
his public establishinents: the Provisional 
Government has ordered that parents 
should be allowed to reclaim their chiidre: 
so circumstanced,*—But tt were endless to 
state all the particulars of his tyranny which 
recent events have brought to heht. One 
of ints last acts, while Paris was yetin his 
power, was to rob the treasury of all the 
specie contained in it, and he afterwards 
augmented this fund by seizing on the 
public chests of several of the departments, 
The Provisional Government have issued 
orders far the recovery of this property. 

It was the policy of Bonaparte to throw 
great obstacles in the way of communica- 
tion by letters, or even by special messen- 
gers, between one part of Frarce and 
another, and between France and the rest 
of the world. immense messes of letters 
were found in the Post-oflice of Paris, 
which had been accumulating there for 
years, and which were immediately for- 
warded to their destination And so trained 


to the habit of stopping the circulation of 


deiters, journals, &c. were the public func- 
tionaries of France, that it was found very 
difficult at first to convey to the depart- 
ments a knowledge of the recent events 





* Mr. Cobbett, who seems anxious to pre- 
vent, as far as he can, the return of the 
world to peace and order, and who seems 
particularly mortified at the failure of ail 
his predictions of the ultimate defeat and 
disyrace of the allies, and the continued 
pre-eminence of Bonaparte, has flagitiously 
represented this humane order as the sup- 
pression of Bonaparte’s institutions for the 
education of poor children. 
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in Paris. On the 10th instant the know. 
ledge of those events had not yet reached 
Touiwuse ; where an engagement took piace 
on that day, between Lord Wellington and 
Soult, which ended im the defeat of the 
laiter and the occupation of Toulouse by 
his lordship on the 12th, to the great joy 
of the inhabitants ‘The particulars of ifis 
batile are not yet known, but it appears to 
have been very sanguinary. We hope that 
strict inquisition will be made for the per- 
sons whose culpable neghgence (if not 
their criminal premeditation) has led to this 
useless effusion of human blood. Atnevent 
of the same melancholy description has 
taken place at Beyoune, And at Ham- 
burgh, Davoust sppears to be still mdulg. 
ing the ferocity of his disposition by acts of 
the most wanton cruelty —Means have 
been taken for eilectually sheathing the 
sword alone the whole line of the late ex- 
tensive warfare; and, we trust, we have 
now heard the last tale of blood which is 
to afflict Europe tor many years. 

This brief view of the wonderful occur. 
rences of the past month, which we have 
abstained from mterrupting by any obser- 
vations of our own, cannot fail to suggest 
to our readers many usetul topics of re- 
mark. The lessons which they are calcu. 
lated to convey to kings and nations are 
highly instructive, and we trust will net be 
lost upon them. Indeed, they appear to 
have already produced the:r effect on the 
minds of the allied sovereigns, The sin- 
gular moderation which has marked all 
their proceedings hus been as gratifying as 
their success has been complete. War, as 
conducted by them, has worn, not ahostile, 
but a triendly aspect ; and admits of being 
compared to those parental severities which 
are employed to restrain the follies anc re- 
claim the wanderings of a child. Much, 
however, as we admire the spirit of mode- 
ration by which the allied powers have been 
influenced, in one point we cannot but 
think that they (and here we include Great 
Britain in the number) were induced to 
make an unjustifiable sacrifice of the hopes 
of Europe, from their eagerness to bring 
the war toa close. They would have made 
peace with Bonaparte! They would have 
made peace with him too on terms which 
would have left him master of the destinies 
of nearly thirty millions of people, and in 
a situation once more to have put the 
yoke on their own necks. We shudder 
to thnk what would at this moment 
have been our prospects and the prospects 
of the world, had Bonaparte assented ts 
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the terms proposed to him by the allies 
And why he did pot assent to them can 
only be explained on the same principle of 
infatuation, which * turned mto foolishness” 
the c unsel of another usurper in ancient 
times, and which produced also the same 
happy issue, the destruction of the usurper’s 
power, and the restoration of the lawful 
monarch, by the universal voice of his sub- 
jects, The case of Bonzparte, however, as 
it api ‘ears to us, bears a nearer re ssemblanc e 
to that of Pharaoh. than of any other mo- 
narch ancient or modern. ‘ And in very 
deed, for this cause have I raised tiee up, 
fr to shew in thee my power; and that my 
name may be declared throughout all the 
earth.” And, surely, if the elevation and 
fail of Pharaoh were expressly intended to 
magnify the Divine Power, and to produce 
be.eficial impressions on the hearts of those 
who witnessed them, it is impossible to 
arn that the career of Bonaparte,—the 

“ solar height” to which he has been raised, 
the “ starless night? in which he has set,* 
—is, if possible, stil] more pregnant with 
important instruction Nor does the re. 
semblance of the two cases hold merely tn 
their outhne From the declaration of the 
allied sovereigns, issued atter the rupture 
of the perilous negotiations at Chatillon, 
(far more full of danger, in our view, than 
the fiercest storm of war,) it appears that 
Bonaparte had, in the hour of defeat, man- 
fested a willingness to accept the terms thar 
were offered to him; but meeting unex. 
peciedly with some considerable success, 
all his proud hopes revived: * his heart 
was hardened :” he would no longer listen 
to any compromise In less than a fortnight, 
this man, who made the world to tremble, 
with whom the utmost hope of Europe in 
arms aspired only to what might be deem- 

ed an honourable accommodation, becomes 
as abject as he had been proud; and accepts 
life, and an ignoble subsistence, on the 
terms of a miserable exile to a petty island. 
So may the oppressor cease throughout the 
universe ! 

But while we cannot commend the poli- 
ey which would have permitted Bonaparte 
to retain his guilty dominion, and would 
have given him (so gratuitously, as it has 
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* Ode to Bonaparte, by Lord Byron, 
After the remarks we have taken the liber- 
ty of making in the present Number, on the 
want of 2 moral in the Corsair of Lord By- 
ron, we shall be excused, we trust, if we 
seize this opportunity of briefly expressing 
the unfeigned pleasure we have derived 
from this spirited and seasonable effusion 
ef Nis lordship’s genius. 
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appeared to us) another opportunity of 
making “ God's tair world” his “footstool ;” 
and while we rejoice, that Providence has 
here favoured us beyond our hopes or our 
efforts—hus averted the evil we would have 
brougiri on ourselves ; stili we Contempiate 
with the utmost satisfaction and gratitude 
the magnanimity of that forbearance and 
clemency which have been displayed in the 
conduct of the allied sovereigns. ‘They have 
spared Bonaparte. They have saved and 
blessed France. May we not anticipate 
from such men, when they shall return in 
triumph to their own dominions, that the 
benign arts of peace will be cultivated by 
them no less sedulously and successfully 
than those of war have been: and that their 
efforts will te employed in the :mprove- 
ment of their subjects, and in the commu- 
nication of the same blessings to them, 
which they have been made the honoured 
instruments of restoring to other nations ? 

What abundant cause have we to bless 
God, not only for this signal revolution, but 
for the manner in which it has been effect- 
ed! With the exception of the unhappy 
events at Toulouse and Bayonne, the very 
thought of which, under all the circumstan- 
ces, is sickening to the heart, there has 
been (as we bave already remarked) every 
thing to rejoice at and nothing to lament. 
It was justly feared, even after Paris had 
fallen, that streams of blood would have 
flowed in France, before the dehghted eve 
could survey her fields, as now, re scued 
from the scourge of war, and resting under 
the shade of her ancient king's. But the 
voice of Him who “speaks and all 1s calm,” 
has been heard even amid the tumult of 
conflicting nations ; and the cries of terror, 
agony, and death (those never failing at- 
tendants on the march of foreign invasion 
and civil strife) have been changed, as ina 
moment, into strains of joy and me lody To 

take only one example—think of the hope- 
less captive, pining under the prospect of 
added years of exile and wretchedness, and 
who finds himself at once restored to his 
home and happiness ! Think on the greet- 
ings Which will hail the return of 350.000 
individuals, who are now confined in the pri- 
sons OF England and France and Russia! 
In short, to whatever side we direct our 
view, instead of the ghastly forms of deso- 
lation and death, we meet only with sights 
of pleasantness and peace. 

Shall we be excused, if, amid all this 
profusion of joy, we should venture to sound 
a note which may appear somewhat dis- 
cordant ? Our eye involuntarily turns from 
these visions of delight, which we have 
been contemplating, to the plains of Africa 
and the plantations of the Western World. 
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Surely it cannot be,that all these great events, 
which have given tu Europe the promise of 
lasting repose aud independence ; that all 
this enginery of happiness, all these joys 
wheel swell the bosom, and all those exul- 
tations which reid the skies; should be 
the harbingers of misery to any other quar- 
ter of tiie globe, Surely it cannot be, that 
the nations who have so nobly tought the 
battle of tiie civilized world,— hat those 
distinguished men, who have guided and 
controlled their gallant efiorts, and who 
have shed even round the brow of war 
— of the miid radiance of peace ;-— 
it cannot be, that thev six tain turn a deaf 
ear ti » the groans of s iiering humanity in 
other Pern 4 ; that iin rahed! d permit ‘the 
very achievements by winch they have 
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broken the chams of Eurone, to have the 
cifect of winding only a heavier chain 
around the wretched inhabitants of Afr Ica, 
and sinking them deeper in barbarism and 
blood = And yet we cannot hel Ip § giving way 
to some fearful forebodings on ths sul bje Ct. 
Ve have as yet caught no pie” which 
would indica‘e that, either in France or 
itlend, in Spam or Portugal, the sense of 
their past sufferings, or gratitude for their 
recent rescue, had excited one feeling of 
commiseration for Afmea, or prompied 
termination of her more 
aggravated wrongs. We trust, however, 
that Gur forebodings Will prove gr ouacdless ; 
and that the same gracious eed beneticent 
Being, who hes of late afforded such visibie 
cn ete of lis power over the miads 
ofhis creatures; Whohas taught conquerors, 
even in the moment of victory, and with 
the means of vengeance in their bands, to 
siayv the tide of carn: igs and to indulge in 
the luxury of doing good; and who has unit- 
ed the hearts of the minvled myriads of 
Europe im the same great cause as the 
heart of one man; will lead the congregat- 
ed rulers of the earth to erect one trophy 
more to iumamity and justice; to give one 


one wish for the 


more proof of their reverence for God and 
their love to man, by pronouncing an irre- 
versible sentence of extinction on the traf- 
fic in slaves, and by mutually engaging to 
carry that sentence into full execution, If 
this is not done, a new and more extensive 
slave trade will speedily commence. ‘The 
miseries of Kurope have granted some res- 
pie to Africa; but, without the universal 
abolition of the slave trade, the brigit day 
of happiness which has begun to dawn on 
Europe will only prepare tenfold wretched. 
hess for the African race. Now, also, no 
interests would be compromised by such 
i measure, except in the cuse, perhaps, of 
Portugal. The glorious work might be 
accomp! lished without the mermtor the pa in 
of a sacrifice. But, whatever may be ef: 
fected at the congress of nations, of this, at 
least, we assure ourselves, that cur own 
Government knows too well what is due to 
public opinion, and to the almost unani- 
mous representations of the legislature on 
this great question, to consent to relinquish 
a single colony we now hold, but on the ex- 
press condition that the abolition of the 
slave trade shali be an irreversible law of 
the state to which itis restored. It would, 
ladeed, be a monstrous return for the accu- 
mulation of mercies which Europe has 
been receiving at the hands of God, if they 
were only tu be the signal for renewing, in 
Africa, the career of pillare, desolation, 
and blood, which her own protracted suf- 
ferings had so providentially contributed to 
suspend. Weare most anxious to cherish 
brignter hopes; and, with the utmost 
earnestness, we caik upon all whom our 
voice Can influence, to employ their unceas- 
ing prayers and their persevering eflorts to 
prevent the cruel disappointment which 
would attend the failure of those hopes at 
this critical moment. 
Our limits prevent our enlarging on this 

ana some other topics. We must there- 
fore deier them. 


eas TT 


Since the above remarks were sent to 
press, the formal cessation of sing “5 be. 
tween Great Britany and France has been 


officially announced. The official details of 


the battles of Toulouse and B: iyonne have 
also been received. The loss has beer 
severe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.J H has “« received, 
A H.;J J.; A. EK... J., are ut 
T. B. will be ins ned. 


ider consideration, 


